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From the Times. 
THE POPE AND HIS ARMED SHADOW. 


Ir would be difficult to fix upon an incident in 
the history of the oldest court in Europe more 
strange and improbable than the sudden arrival of 
the Emperor Nicholas at the gates of the Vatican, 
and his subsequent interviews with Pope Gregory 
XVI. Under any circumstances the appearance 
in that place of the great schismatic monarch of 
the North, who assumes the headship of the 
Eastern church as one of the chief elements of his 
power, would have been a most extraordinary 
event. The pope saw before his eyes another 
spiritual potentate—the armed shadow of him- 
self; and this imposing figure, half pontiff and 
half grenadier, was the living representative of 
the great schism of the East—of that church 
which, since the ineffectual labors of the Council 
of Florence, has scarcely come into contact with 
her inflexible sister. And, as if to heighten this 
contrast, in which every symbol of temporal and 
spiritual power seemed for an instant to be brought 
into contact with its opposite, the aged and infirm 
pontiff of Rome saw before him a stern Herculean 
prince, whose absolute power rests upon 500,000 
bayonets, and whose person is throughout his do- 
minions the object of all but divine honors. At an 
earlier age of Christendom, if the Greek and Latin 
churches had met in the persons of their august 
heads, they would doubtless have renewed the 
homoi-ousian controversy; and we should con- 
tent ourselves with a modest inquiry as to the 
progress made in the mild labor of conversion. 
But modern popes have to deal with more stubborn 
controversialists, and the emperors who visit them 
come not in the humble attitude of Valentinian. 
The interview commenced by a royal accolade, and 
the subjects to which the conversation turned par- 
took of a political as much as of a religious char- 
acter. Cardinal Acton was present as interpreter 
on the occasion; and if we may attach credit to 
the accounts which were freely circulated in Rome, 
and which are believed to originate with that em- 
inent person, the conduct of the pope was exceed- 
ingly dignified, energetic, and worthy of the head 
of the Latin church. Without shrinking for an 
instant from personal communication with a sove- 
reign who is accustomed to inspire fear rather 
than to conciliate affection, and who might be re- 
garded in the presence-chamber of the Vatican as 
an enemy rather than a rival, Gregory XVI. at 
once threw off the reserve of his mild monastic 
habits, and challenged the emperor of Russia to 
give an account of the Roman Catholic populations 
which tremble beneath his sceptre. ite laid be- 
fore the czar full statements of the persecutions 
of the Roman Catholic church in Russia, founded 
upon testimony more unequivocal than Rome is 
wont to require for the justification of her martyrs, 
and drawn up in forcible terms by Cardinal Maz- 
zofante and Father Rillo, of the order of the 
Jesuits. He declared that he should fail in the 
solemn duty of his sacred office if he omitted to 
lay before the emperor the evidence of facts which 
had startled all Christendom with horror at the 


pagan emperors. And when the autocrat alluded 
to the laws of his empire, as a pretext for the con- 
duct attributed to some of his agents and to certain 
prelates of the Russian church, the pope is said 
to have replied with uncommon force and dignity, 
that the laws of the Russian empire were human 
laws, which might be changed by the sole will of 
the potentate to whom he was speaking, but that 
the laws for which his holiness was bound to con- 
tend, for the protection of his children in the Rus- 
sian empire, were immutable and divine. Gregory 
XVI. was right; and on this occasion at least the 
pope was pleading for the rights of conscience and 
the religious liberty of man. Whatever else re- 
mained of Poland may be well-nigh crushed under 
the fierce policy of her ruler, but the head of her 
church is beyond his control, and the faith of her 
children appeals not in vain from Nicholas to a 
higher tribunal. 

We know not how far the assurances of the em- 
peror inspired confidence and hope to the venera- 
ble pontiff; but these remonstrances were re- 
ceived with every mark of deference, and although 
the pope did not think fit to return the imperial 
visit, it was repeated before the emperor left the 
eternal city. It is, however, evident that even on 
this memorable occasion, when we readily believe 
that the pope did not neglect his sacred duty, polit- 
ical considerations of a lower order were not with- 
out their weight on either side. The emperor is 
well aware of the advantage to be derived, even 
to his own policy, from a better understanding be- 
tween his government and the Roman Catholic 
church in his dominions ; the court of Rome could 
not forget that the interests of its temporal power 
in Italy may find support in the cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburg. The administration of the papal states 
is so incurably vicious, and the effects of the 
tyranny of an impoverished church and a demor- 
alized clergy, especially on the legations, are so 
deplorable, that the state of those provinces can 
be compared to nothing in Europe but the misery 
of the western parts of the Russian empire. 
Hence it is not improbable that the subtle policy 
of Rome may have sought to conciliate the emper- 
or, as a means of support against the friendly re- 
monstrances of Austria, and the more alarming 
influence of France. On every account it was 
desirable that Gregory XVI. should seek to move 
the mind of his imperial visitor by temperate re- 
monstrance rather than by such haughty lan- 
guage as Rome would have held at other times to 
a persecutor and a schismatic ; but it is clear that 
the weakness of the pope’s government and the 
moderation of his language did not lessen the dig- 
nity of his position towards the emperor or the 
effect of his interview. 

Like all the princes of his race, the Emperor 
Nicholas is abrupt and violent in his feelings, and 
consequently he frequently abuses his inordinate 

ower. But we are disposed to believe that he 
Is not a stranger to generous impulses, and that 
the touching language of the pope, appealing di- 
rectly to those principles of temporal and spiritual 
power which the emperor of Russia enthusiasti- 
cally professes, was eminently calculated to affect 
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him. Such is certainly the impression his visit 
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has left at Rome. For the first time in his life he 
listened with patience to a declaration of right 
sanctified in his eyes by that venerable character 
which even the Eastern church acknowledges in 
the successor of St. Peter, and accompanied by 
circumstances which may, we trust, mitigate the 
asperity of his policy, and bring more forcibly to 
his mind the duties and obligations of a Christian 
sovereign. 





From the Atheneum. 
The Raven, and other Poems. By Evear A. Por. 
Wiley & Putnam. 


Mvcu that calls itself poetry—and some that is 
so—comes to us from America; yet we have 
waited in vain for American poetry. Even what 
has reached us of the true ore has not the mark of 
the American mint—no peculiar stamp of the great 
eontinent—nothing to characterize it as American 
currency. The transatlantic peets give us back 
our own coin, thinned and deteriorated by the 
transit. As if America had not the ore of song in 
all her rivers, and a mint of her own on every 
mountain, she does little more for the service of 
the Muse than melt down our English gold and 
recast it in British forms. 

It is Mr. Poe’s fancy to be original—and it 
might, therefore, have been hoped that he would 
choose to be so after a native fashion. The in- 
stinct of borrowing must be unconquerable amongst 
a people who borrow even their originality. In 
the poetical department of mind it seems that 
England must grow even the singularities and 
absurdities of her distant brethren. In nearly all 
the other walks of intellect, America has shown 
‘herself quite equal to her own production alike of 
. great things and of follies. Electing to be mysti- 

.cal, we should have been grateful to Mr. Poe for 
a mysticism caught up on his own mountains—fed 
on the far prairie—watered by the mighty rivers 

_of the land—toned by the voice of the giant cata- 
racts—colored by the hues of the transatlantic hea- 
ven—and ministered to by those new and peculiar 
moral influences which should have an exponent in 
every utterance of the American mind. But Mr. 
Poe has taken his mystical degree in one of the 
worst of our London schools; where the art, as 
taught, consists in saying plain things enough 
after a fashion which makes them hard to be 
understood, and commonplaces in a sort of myste- 
rious form which causes them to sound oracular. 
This is to be regretted, because Mr. Poe has a 
sense of picture and of music ; and now and then, 
from out of the cloud, of a familiar pattern, in 
which it is his pleasure to involve himself, come 
an echo and a sigh which there is no difficulty in 
recognizing as a breathing of the muse, It is a 
pity, still further, because Mr. Poe is not a very 
successful cultivator of the formule of his school ; 
and there are too many times when he has proba- 
bly desired to go no further in its ways than into 
the obscure—where the utmost extent of his ambi- 
tion has been to be unintelligible—that he ap- 
proaches dangerously near to the verge of the 
childish, and wanders on the very confines of the 
absurd. It might not, perhaps, be quite fair to 
allude to the scenes from “ Politian,’’ an unpub- 
lished drama ; because the excess of the puerile, 
there, amounts to dramatic imbecility—and there 
are faults of different kinds, the absence of which 
in the other poems of the writer suggests that 
these are an early production, which the common- 





THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS. 


est exercise of discretion would have excluded 
from the volume. But Mr. Poe is the author of a 
volume of tales; to which allusion may be made 
here, as collateral illustrations at once of the merits 
and defects of his poetry. With very considerable 
powers of description, there is yet a fondness for 
the mystical in subject and manner—a constant 
straining after effect in intention, to which he has 
not the art of communicating an air of spontaneity 
by the covering of a warm and glowing style— 
which make his prose the twin-brother of his 
poetry, though the older and more instructed 
rother of the two. Yet, as we have said, the 
t, too, has occasioned whispers from dream- 
and ; and there are times when, from the maze 
of his eccentricities, a quaint spirit looks out, to 
whom these seem even to add something of char- 
acter—when the very curiosities and crookednesses 
in the form of the instrament appear to lend some- 
thing towards the fashioning of the wild and pecu- 
liar tone that issues through it. We are tempted 
to quote ‘** The Raven,”’ as a strange specimen of 
the author’s mannerisms—yet involving a poetical 
feeling, of which the mannerisms themselves seem 
almost to make a part. 


{This poem has already appeared in the Living Age.} 


That the author has both music and imagination 
may be gathered from his own poem of— 


DREAMLAND. 


By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but newly 

From an ultimate dim Thule— 

From a wild weird clime that lieth, sublime, 
Out of Space—out of Time. 


Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the dews that drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 

Into seas without a shore ; 

Seas that restlessly aspire, 

Surging, unto skies of fire : 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 

Their lone waters—lone and dead— 
Their still waters—still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 


By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead,— 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily,— 
By the mountains—near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever,— 
By the grey woods—by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp,— 
By the dismal tarns and pools 

Where dwell the Ghouls,— 
By each spot the most unholy— 
In each nook most melancholy ,— 
There the traveller meets aghast 
Sheeted memories of the past— 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by— 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 
In agony to the Earth—and Heaven. 


For the heart whose woes are legion 
’T is a peaceful, soothing region— 
For the spirit that walks in shadow 
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“in France, or which have been collected here by 





‘¢ HISTOIRE DE LA LOUISIANE.” 


“*T is—oh tis an Eldorado ! 

But the traveller, travelling through it, 
May not—dare not openly view it; 
Never its mysteries are exposed 

To the weak human eye unclosed ; 

So wills its King, who hath forbid 

The uplifting of the fringed lid ; 

And thus the sad soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses. 


By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an Eidolon, named Night, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 


Into the region of Tycho Brahe’s lost star— 
which appeared in the heavens for a few days 
only, and, after attaining a brilliancy surpassing 
that of Jupiter, disappeared as suddenly as it 
came, and has never since been seen—we confess 
our inability to follow our author. Something 
of the mystery that involves the planet has com- 
municated itself to the poem—which, perhaps, the 
author may think a merit; but it has the disadvan- 
tage of not enabling the reader to judge of the 
amount of that merit. The sense of the vague | 
and mysterious, no doubt, may be conveyed by 
mysterious music ; but the character and meaning | 
cf the mystery wants some more intelligible expo-| 
nent. ‘The best advice which we can give to Mr. 
Poe is to be simple and natural :—and, above all, to 
strike his harp amid the grand novelties which his 
own country presents. Their mere expression will 
be found to be rich in the effects which he seeks 
by means less legitimate ; and to give an air of 
originality to his muse which she will never wear 
in the most curiously-fashioned garment that can 
be furnished by the schools. 





‘‘ HISTOIRE DE LA LOUISIANE.” 


Tue first volume of this new history of our 
state, by Mr. Charles Gayarré, has been upon our 
table for some days, and we have been waiting in 
vain for an opportunity to give it such an examina- 
tion as it deserves, on the score of the reputation 
of its distinguished author and the unequalled in- 
terest of the subject upor. which he has for some 
time been employed. 

In his preface the author apprises us that the 
work was suggested to him by a historical essay 
upon Louisiana, written by hin in 1830. Since 
then he has had access to more abundant mate- 
rials, which have fallen in his way while residing 


the honorable pains of Mr. Magne, one of the edi- 
tors of the Bee. The riper judgment of the 
author, too, suggested to him that ihe same events 
might wear a different aspect to his more instruct- 
ed eye, and to this consideration do we probably 
owe the volume before us. The work is written 
in French, to enable the writer, as he says, to give 
a more faithful impress of the men and the events 
who flourished here two centuries ago; but yet 
more, we suspect from his subsequent confession, 
that he might address himself more nearly and in- 
timately to the Creoles of the state, of whose kind 
suffrages he, as an author, is especially emulous. 
It is his purpose to prepare a work in English 
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on the same subject, but in a condensed form, as 
if the Anglo-Saxon resident of Louisiana took not 
interest or pride in the adventurous achievements 
which render the early history of the state so 
eventful and so delightful. This is hardly ‘* the 
fair thing.’ At mere hap-hazard we have opened 
the volume and read a couple of chapters. Noth- 
ing could be more fresh than the narrative they 
presented. ‘They abound in personal adventure 
of the most engaging interest, while every page 
throws light upon local peculiarities hitherto inex- 
plicable. In our opinion the work will be even 
more entertaining to the American than the Creole 
reader—if we may make this distinction. ‘To the 
former, all but the great outlines of the story will 
be entirely new, and even these outlines are con- 
fused and broken. But M. Gayarré has made it a 
part of his plan not only to sketch the prominent 
features in the history of the state, but to elaborate 
his picture and observe the minutest fidelity of de- 
tails. And it is in these details—illustrating in- 
dividual character, developed in scenes novel, crit- 
ical and replete with trials and dangers—that the 
charm of the work is equal to that of romance. In 
displays of hardihood, endurance, unflinching cour- 
age and a chivalrous spirit of enterprise, the early 
history of no state in the Union will present more 
shining examples than that of Louisiana. 

It would be superfluous to add, that such a book 
must be a very engaging one for the young. We 
are pleased that measures have already been taken 
to place it within the reach of the youth of this 
municipality in attendance upon the public schools. 
The author is so much enamored of his subject 
that he will searcely need the encouragement of a 
large sale or of general applause to induce him to 
proceed ; but as he is assuredly deserving of both, 
we hope ere long to see a second volume making 
its appearance. 

We had almost forgotten to speak of the me- 
chanical execution of the volume. It is a large 
octavo of nearly 400 pages, printed by Magne & 
Weisse, our contemporaries of the Bee. So clear 
and elegant is the typography that we should 
have taken it for a Paris edition but for the im- 
print.— Picayune. 





A corrEspoNnpDENT of the Boston Atlas, writing 
from Harlem, in Holland, gives the following bit 
of information: Returning through the town, my 
guide pointed out small framed boards, hanging by 
the side of several doors, upon which were dis- 
played oval pieces of lace-work, placed over pink 
paper, to show their fineness: and which, I natu- 
rally supposed, indicated the residence of lace-mak- 
ers, but was mistaken. According to his account, 
when Harlem surrendered to the Spanish, after a 
long siege, one of the articles of capitulation was, 
that every house in which there was, or was 
likely to be, a young infant, should not be entered 
by the soldiery ; and, as a token, the centre of an 
infant’s cap was to be hung at the door. This 
symbol of multiplication is displayed a fortnight in 
advance, and remains as long after the birth—a 
knot of ribbon being added in such a manner as to 
indicate the sex of the child ; and during this time, 
by law, drums cannot be beat before the house, 
the furniture is exempt from legal execution, and 
= father is not liable to perform military or jury 

uty. 














From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
JOB VIVIAN. 


In a town that shall be nameless, but which 
was situate somewhere or other in the West of 
England, there lived some years since—no matter 
how many—a young man, called Job Vivian, who 
aang as a surgeon, apothecary, and so forth. 
Te was about two or three and twenty years of 
age when he first commenced his professional 
career in this place, and very shortly afterwards 
he married the girl of his affections, to whom he 
had been siacerely attached from his very boyhood ; 
and as they were both exceedingly good-looking 
—in fact, she was beautiful—they of course made 
what the world terms an imprudent marriage. 
But Job himself thought very differently, and 
amidst all the cares and vicissitudes that attended 
several years of his wedded life, he never passed 
a day without breathing a prayer of thankfulness 
to Heaven for having blessed him with so excellent 
a helpmate. But though rich in domestic comforts, 
all the rest.of Job’s affairs, for a long time, went 
on unprosperously. He certainly acquired suffi- 
cient practice in the course of a few years to occu- 
py 4 great portion of his time, by night as well as 
by day, but then it was not what is termed a pay- 
ing practice. In fact, nearly the whole of his 
business was either amongst the poorer classes, 
who couldn’t pay, the dishonest, who wouldn't 
pay, or the thoughtless and dilatory, who, if they 
did so, took a very long time about it. In spite, 
therefore, of all his labor and assiduity, the actual 
amount he received from his practice fell short of 
his yearly expenditure, which obliged him to dip 
into his small independent property, consisting of 
a few houses in an obscure part of the town; 
which, as he became every year more heavily in- 
volved, he was ere long compelled to mortgage so 
deeply, that what between some of his tenants 
running away without paying their rent, the costs 
of repairs, and money to be paid for interest, a very 
small portion of the annual proceeds ever reached 
Job's pockets ; and at last, to complete the whole, 
a virulent fever broke out in the very midst of this 
precious property, of so obstinate and dangerous a 
kind, as for some months to defy the skill of all 
the medical men of the place, nearly depopulating 
the whole neighborhood, which in consequence be- 
came all but deserted. 

Just at this critical time poor Job Vivian re- 
ceived a notice from his mortgagee—a rich old 
timber merchant, who lived and carried on his 
business in the same town with him—to pay off 
his mortgage ; which he being unable to do, or to 
obtain anybody to advance the required amount 
on the security of property which had then become 
so depreciated in value, the sordid worshipper of 
mammon, though rolling in wealth, and not spend- 
ing one tenth part of his income, and with neither 
wife nor children to provide for, nor a soul on earth 
he cared a straw for, was resolved as he was techni- 
cally pleased to term it, to sell up the doctor forth- 
with; to accomplish which he commenced an 
action of ejectment to recover the possession of 
the premises, though Job had voluntarily offered 
to give them up to him, and also an action of cove- 
nant for non-payment of the mortgage money, 
whilst at the same time he filed his bill in chan- 
cery to foreclose the mortgage; which combined 
forces, legal and equitable, proved so awful a 
floorer to a sinking man, that, in order to get 





clear of them, he was glad at the very outset, not 


JOB VIVIAN. 


only to give up all claim to the property, but even 
to consent to pay £100 out of his own pocket for 
the costs said to have been incurred in thus de- 
priving him of his possessions. 

These costs proved an none millstone about 
the unfortunate doctor’s neck, In order to pay 
them he had been obliged to leave more just demands 
undischarged ; and thus he became involved in dif- 
ficulties he strove in vain to extricate himself from. 
Yet in spite of all this, Job and his good little 
wife were a far happier couple than most of their 
richer neighbors. ‘The constant hope that things 
would soon begin to take a more prosperous turn, 
reconciled them to their present perplexities ; there 
was but one drawback they considered to render 
their bliss complete ; and Job used to say, that he 
had never met with an instance of a man who 
hadn't a drawback to perfect happiness in some 
shape or other; and that, take it for all in all, 
they had, thank God, a pretty fair allowance of the 
world’s comforts. 

**So we have, my dear Job,” said his pretty 
little wife Jessie, in reply to a remark of this kind 
he had been just then making—* and only think 
how far happier we are than most of the people 
around us. Only think of Mr. Belaseo, who, with 
all his money and fine estates, is so unhappy, that 
his family are in constant dread of his destroying 
himself.’ 

‘** And poor Sir Charles Deacon,”’ interposed 
Job, ‘* a man so devotedly fond of good eating and 
drinking as he is, and yet to be compelled to live 
on less than even workhouse allowance for fear of 
the gout—and then that silly Lord Muddeford, 
who ’s fretting himself to death, because ministers 
would n’t make him an earl—Mrs. Bundy, with 
her two thousand a year, making herself miserable 
because the Grandisons, and my Lord and Lady 
Muddeford, and one or two others of the grand 
folks, every one of whom she dislikes, won't visit 
her. Then the squire at Mortland is troubled 
with a son that no gentleman will be seen speaking 
to; and the rich rector of” Job nodded his 
head, but didn’t say where—‘has a_tipsy- 
getting wife—and poor Squire Taylor's wife stark 
mad—Mr. Gibbs also, with his fine unencumbered 
property, has two idiot children, and another deaf 
and dumb, and the other—the only sane child he 
has, is little better than a fool. Then the Hoblers 
are rendered miserable by the disobedience and 
misconduct of their worthless children; and the 
Dobsons are making themselves wretched because 
they ’ve no such creatures to trouble themselves 
about. The only man of property I can name in 
the whole country round who seems free from care, 
is our fox-hunting squire at Abbot’s Beacon, who 
really does enter into the life of the sport, has 
plenty of money to carry it on with, and has 
besides one of the nicest places J think I ever 
saw.”’ 

** But then,” interposed Job’s better half, ‘* his 
wife, everybody says, does n't care a fig for him.” 

«Then a fig for all his happiness,’ said Job; 
**T would n’t change places with him for ten 
thousand times ten thousand his wealth and pos- 
sessions, and a dukedom thrown into the bargain ;”” 
and Job told the truth too, and kissed his wife by 
way of confirmation ; for he couldn't help it for 
the very life of him, Job could n’t. 

** And then only to consider,” said Mrs. Job 
Vivian, as she smilingly adjusted her hair—and 
very nice hair she had, and kept it very nicely too, 
though her goodman had just then tumbled it 
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JOB VIVIAN. 


pretty considerably—* only think what two lovely 
children we have; every one who sees them is 
struck with their remarkable beauty.’? This was 
perfectly true, by the way, notwithstanding the 
observation proceeded from a mother’s lips. 

‘* And so good, too, my dear Jessie,”’ continued 
Job ; ‘‘ I wonder,’’ he proudly said, ‘‘ if any father 
in the land, besides myself, can truly boast of 
children who have-had the use of their tongues so 
long, and who yet, amidst all their chattering and 
prattling, have never told a falsehood—so that, 
amidst all the cares that Providence has been 
pleased to allot us, we never can be thankful 
enough for the actual blessings we enjoy.” 

‘We never can, indeed,’’ said Jessie. And 
thus, in thankfulness for the actual comforts they 
possessed, they forgot all the troubles that sur- 
rounded them, and, happily, were ignorant of 
how heavily they would soon begin to press upon 
them. 

And now, we must state here, that, although 
generally unfortunate in his worldly undertakings, 
a young colt, which the young doctor had himself 
reared, seemed to form an exception to the almost 
general rule, for he turned out a most splendid 
horse ; and as his owner’s patients were distributed 
far and wide over a country in which an excellent 
pack of hounds was kept; and Job himself, not 
only fond of the sport, but also a good rider, who 
could get with skill and judgment across a country, 
his colt, even at four years old, became the first- 
rate hunter of the neighborhood ; so much so, in- 
deed, that a rich country squire one day—and that 
at the very close of the hunting season—wit- 
nessing his gallant exploits in the field, was so 
pleased with the horse, that he offered Job £150 
for him. 

Now, Job thought his limited circumstances 
would never justify his riding a horse worth £150 ; 
yet he was so much attached to the animal he had 
reared, that, greatly as he then wanted money, he 
felt grieved at the idea of parting with him, and, 
at the instant of the offer, he could not in fact 
make up his mind to do it. Promising, therefore, to 
give an answer in the course of a day or two, he 
returned home, by no means a happier man in the 
consciousness of the increased value of his steed ; 
nor could he muster sufficient courage to tell his 
wife, who was almost as fond of the horse as he 
himself was, of the liberal price that had been of- 
fered for him. But the comfortable way in which 
Jessie had gotten everything ready for him against 
his return, dispelled a great portion of his sad- 
ness; and her cheerful looks and conversation, 
added to the pleasing pranks of his little children, 
had all but chased away the remainder, when he 
received a summons to attend a sick patient, living 
at least three miles away in the country. 

‘“‘'This really is very provoking,’’ said Job; 
‘* and the worst part of the business is, that I can 
do no good whatever—the poor creature is too far 
gone in consumption for the skill of the whole 
faculty put together to save her life; and, bless 
me, my poor Selim has not only carried me miles 
and miles over the road to-day, but like an incon- 
siderate blockhead, I must gallop him after the 
hounds, across the country. But there, I suppose 
I must go; I ought not to stay away from doing 
an act of charity, because I am certain not to be 
paid, or perhaps even thanked for my pains. Had 
it been a rich patient, I should have started readily 
enough, and so [ will now for my poor one. But 
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work of it, I must even make a walk of it, and be 
thankful 1 ’ve such a good pair of legs to carry 
me.”’ 

Job had a very good pair of legs, and the con- 
sciousness of this gave him very great satisfaction ; 
and so, having talked himself into a good humor, 
and into the mind for his work, and fearing lest 
pondering too long over the matter might induce 
him to change his resolution, he caught up his hat, 
and at once prepared to make a start of it; but, in 
his haste, he tripped over two or three steps of the 
stair, and falling down the remainder, sprained his 
ankle so badly, as to render his walking impracti- 
cable. Determined, however, not to abandon a 
duty he had made up his mind to perform, and 
having no other horse at his command, Selim was 
again saddled, who, even with only an hour’s rest 
and grooming, looked nearly as fresh as if he had 
not been out of his stable for the day. Never was 
aman more pleased with a horse than Job was 
with the noble animal he then bestrode, and deep- 
ly did he regret the urgent necessity which com- 
pelled him to part with him. ‘ Had it not been 
for that old miserly fellow in there, I might still 
have kept my poor Selim,” said Job to himself, as 
he rode by a large mansion at the verge of the 
town ; ‘that £100,” continued Job, ** he obliged 
me to pay him or his attorney, for taking away 
the remnant of my little property, is the cause of 
those very embarrassments which compel me to 
sell this dear good horse of mine.” 

Just as he had so said, an incident occurred 
which stopped his further remarks; but, before 
we mention what this incident was, we must state 
what was occurring within this said house at the 
time Job was in the act of riding past it. 

The proprietor and occupant of this mansion— 
one of the best in the place—was, as our readers 
may have already suspected, the selfsame old 
timber merchant who had dealt so hardly with our 
friend Job, by taking advantage of a temporary de- 
preciation in the value of his mortgaged property 
to acquire the absolute ownership—well knowing, 
that, in a very short time, the premises would fetch 
at least three times the amount of what he had 
advanced upon them; in fact, he sold them for 
more than four times that sum in less than six 
months afterwards: but that is not the matter we 
have now to deal with. We must therefore intro- 
duce our readers into one of the front rooms of 
this mansion, in which its master, (an elderly per- 
son with the love of money—Satan’s sure mark— 
deeply stamped upon his ungainly countenance,) 
was closeted with his attorney; the latter of 
whom was in the act of taking the necessary in- 
structions for making the rich man’s will—a kind 
of job the intended testator by no means relished, 
and which no power on earth, save the intense 
hatred he bore to the persons upon whom his 
property would otherwise devolve, could have 
forced him to take in hand. 

**°T is a bitter thing, Mr. Grapple,” said the 
moneyed man, addressing himself to the attorney, 
‘*a bitter thing to give away what one’s been the 
best part of one’s life trying to get together ; and 
not only to receive nothing in return, but even to 
have to pay a lawyer for taking it away.” 

** But I’m sure, my good friend, you I] hardly 
begrudge my two guineas for this,’’—observed the 
lawyer—“ only think what a capital business | 
made in getting you into all Job Vivian’s proper- 
ty 
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trouble, didn’t you?’* observed the timber-mer- 
chant impatiently. 

** Yes, my dear sir; but none of that came out 
of your own pocket,”’ interposed the attorney. 

** And did n’t you promise nothing ever should ?”’ 
rejoined the old man; ‘* bat never mind—busi- 
ness is business—and, when upon business, 
stick to the business you ’re on, that’s my rule ; 
so now to proceed—but mind, I say, them two 
guineas includes the paper.” 

** Oh yes, paper of course !”’ replied the man of 
law ; ‘‘ and nothing to pay for stamps; and this 
will enable you to dispose of every penny of your 
money ; and, my dear sir, consider—only for one 
moment consider your charities—how they *!] make 
all the folks stare some day or other !”’ 

** Ay, ay, you're right,’’ said the client, a faint 
smile for the first time that day enlivening his iron 
features. ‘* Folks will stare indeed ; and, besides, 
*tis well know’d-—indeed the Scripturs says, that 
re do cover a multitude of sins.”’ 

** To be sure they do; and then only think of 
the name you'll leave behind to be handed down 
to posterity. Such munificent bequests nobody 
hereabouts ever heard of before.”’ 

** There ’s a satisfaction in all yon say, I con- 
fess,’’ observed the intended donor of all these good 
gifts ; “‘ and who can then say I wasn’t the man to 
consider the wants of the poor? I always did con- 
sider the poor.”’ So he did, an old scoundrel, and 
much misery the unhappy creatures endured in 
consequence. 

‘** And then,’’ resumed Mr. Grapple, “‘ only con- 
sider again the tablets in which all your pious be- 
quests will be stuck up in letters of gold, just under 
the church organ, where they will be read and 
wondered at, not only by all the townsfolk for hun- 
dreds of years to come, but also by all the stran- 
gers that pass through and come to look at the 
church.” 

** Very satisfactory that—very!"’ said the in- 
tended testator ; ‘* but are you still sure I can’t 
give my land as well as my money in charities ?”’ 

**Only by deed indented, and enrolled within 
six months after execution, and to take effect im- 
mediately,’’ replied the attorney. 

“* By which you mean, I suppose, that I must 
give it out and out, slap bang all at once, and pass 
it right away in the same way as if I sold it out- 
right?”’ 

Lawyer Grapple replied in the affirmative; at 
which information his client got very red in the 
face, and exclaimed, with considerable warmth— 
** Before I do that, I'd see all the charities in 
he did n't say where ; and, checking himself sud- 
denly, continued, in a milder tone—*‘ That is, I 
could hardly be expected to make so great a sac- 
rifice as that in my life-time ; so, as I can’t dispose 
of my lands in the way I wish, I'll tie ’em up from 
being made away with as long as I can: for hav- 
ing neither wife, chick, nor child, nor any one 
living soul as I care a single farthing about, it’s no 
pleasure to me to leave it to anybody; but how- 
somever, as relations is in some shape, as the say- 
ing is, after a manner a part of one’s own self, I 
suppose I'd better leave it to one of they.” 

‘** Your nephew who resides in Mortimer Street, 
is, I believe, your heir-at-law?’’ suggested Mr. 
Grapple. 

** He be blowed!”’ retorted the timber-merchant, 
 pxccnanp ‘*he gave me the cut t’other day in 

unnun streets, for which I cuts he off with a shil- 
ling. Me make he my heir!—see he doubly 
hanged first, and would n’t do it then.” 








The attorney next mentioned another nephew, 
who had been a major in the East India Company’s 
service, and was then resident at Southampton. 

‘* He!” vociferated the uncle, ‘‘ a proud block- 
head ; I heerd of his goings on. He, the son ofa 
hack writer in a lawyer’s office! he to be the one, 
of all others, to be proposing that all the lawyers 
and doctors should be excluded from the public 
balls! I’ve a-heerd of a goings on. = have 
my property! why, he’d blush to own who gid it 
ren tg Hosen Ay No; I’d rather an earth- 
quake swallowed up every acre of it, before a 
shovelful should come to his share.’’ 

‘* Then your other nephew at Exeter ?’’ observed 
the attorney. 

‘* Dead and buried, and so purvided for,’’ said 
the timber-merchant. 

‘** 1 beg your pardon, sir—I had for the moment 
forgotten that circumstance ; but there ’s his bro- 
ther, Mr. Montague Potts Beverley, of Burton 
Crescent ?”’ 

** Wuss and wuss,”’ interrupted the testy old 
man. ‘Me give anything to an ungrateful dog 
like that! Why, I actelly lent him money on 
nothing but personal security, to set him up in busi- 
ness ; and the devil of a hapenny could I ever screw 
out of him beyond principal and legal interest at 
five per cent ; and, now he’s made his forten, he ’s 
ashamed of the name that made it for him—a 
mean-spirited, henpecked booby, that cast his name 
to the dogs to please a silly wife’s vanity. He 
have my property! I rather calculate not! And 
so, having disposed of all they, I think I'll leave 
my estates to some of brother Thomas’ sons. 
Now, Grapple, mind me ; this is how I ‘Il have it 
go. In the first place, intail it on my nephew 
Thomas, that’s the tailor in Regent Street, who, 
they says, is worth some thousands already ; so 
what I intends to give him, will come in nicely ;— 
failing he and his issue, then intail it on Bill—you 
knows. Bill—he comes here sometimes—travels for 
a house in the button line ;—failing he and his is- 
sue, then upon Bob the leftenant in the navy ; he’s 
at sea now, though I be hanged if I know the 
name of the ship he belongs to.”’ 

Mr. Grapple observed that this was unimportant, 
and then asked if he should insert the names of any 
other persons. 

**T don’t know, really, or very much care 
whether you does or not,’’ replied the timber-mer- 
chant. ‘* My late brother Charles,”’ he continued, 
‘* left three sons; but what’s become of they all, 
or whether they be dead or alive, any of them, 1 
can hardly tell, nor does it very much signify , for 
they were a set of extravagant, low-lived, drunken 
fellows, every one of them, and not very likely to 
mend either.”’ 

‘*Then, perhaps, you ’d rather your heirs-at- 
law should take ?’’ remarked the attorney. 

** No, I’ll be hanged if I should !”’ answered the 
vender of deals and mahogany; ‘‘ so put in all 
brother Charles’ sons, one after t’ other, in the same 
manner as they before—let me see, what’s their 
names? Oh, George first, then Robert, and then 
Richard, and that ’s the whole of they.”’ 

‘*T believe, sir,’’ said the attorney, ‘‘ before I 
can do so, I must beg the favor of a candle, for it’s 
growing so dark I am unable to see what I write.’’ 

** Then come nigher to the winder,’’ said the 
testator, pushing forward the table in that direction 
—‘* Hallo !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what can all this yer 
row and bustle be about outside?’’—and, looking 
into the street, he discovered poor Selim lying pros- 


| trate in the middle of the road, from whence some 
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ms were raising up Job himself, who was 
stunned and bleeding from the violence of his fall. 

A young lad had accidentally driven his hoop be- 
tween the horse’s legs, which threw the unlucky 
animal with such violence to the ground as to frac- 
ture one of its fore-legs, and inflict several other 
dreadful injuries, far beyond all power or hope of 
cure. But the man of wealth contemplated the 
passing scene with that species of complacent sat- 
isfaction, with which men like-minded with him- 
self are ever found to regard the misfortunes of 
others, when they themselves can by no possibility 
be prejudiced thereby. This selfish old villain, 
therefore, instead of evincing any sympathy, was 
highly amused at what was going on, and every 
now and then passed some remark or other indica- 
tive of those feelings, of which the following, 
amongst others, afford a pretty fair specimen :— 

** Well,”’ he said, ‘* pride they say must have a 
fall, and a fine fall we’ve had here to be sure. 
Well, who'd a-thought it? But what I say is, that 
for a man that can’t pay his way as he goes—and 
his twenty shillings in the pound whenever he’s 
called upon for it—what I mean to say: is, if a fel- 
low like he will ride so fine a horse, why, it serves 
him parfectly right if he gets his neck broke. Oh, 
then, I see your neck ar’ n’t broke this time, after 
all! Getting better, b’aint you'—pity, is n't it? 
Oh dear! what can the matter be? Di be hanged 
if he isn’t a-crying like a babbey that’s broke his 
pretty toy. Ay, my master, cry your eyes out, 
stamp and whop your head—’t wont mend matters, 
I promise ye. Clear case of total loss, and no in- 
surance to look to, eh! And that’s the chap as 
had the himpudence but t’other day to call me a 
hard-hearted old blackguard, and that before our 
whole board of guardians, too—just because I pro- 
posed doctoring the paupers by tender, and that the 
lowest tender should carry the day—a plan that 
would hactelly have saved the parish pounds and 
pounds ; and he—that blubbering fellow there— 
hactelly, as I was a-saying, called me a hard- 
hearted old blackguard for proposing it. Oh! I 
see ; here comes Timson the butcher, what next 
then? Oh! just as I expected—it’s a done job 
with my nag, I see. Steady, John Donnithorne, 
and hold down his head. Come, Timson, my 
good man—come, bear a hand, and whip the knife 
into the throat of un—skilfully done, was ’nt it, 
doctor? Oh dear! can’t bear the sight ; too much 
for the doctor's nerves. Ay—well, that’s a good 
one—that ’s right ; turn away your head and pipe 

our eye, my dear, I dare say it will do ye good. 

t does me, | know—he! he! he! Hallo! what 
have we here—is it a horse or is it a jackass ? 
Well, I’m sure here ’s a come-down with a ven- 
geance—a broken-knee’d, spavined jade of a pony, 
that ’s hardly fit for carion. Oh! it’s yours, Mas- 
ter Sweep, I s’pose. Ay, that’s the kind of nag 
the doctor ought to ride; clap on the saddle, my 
boys—that ’s your sort ; just as it should be. No, 
you can’t look that way, can’t ye? Well, then, 
mount and be off with ye—that’s right; off you 
goes, and if you gets back again without a shy-off, 
it’s a pity.” And the hard-hearted old sinner 
laughed to that degree, that the tears ran down in 
streams over his deeply furrowed countenance. 

_ The two years that followed Job’s untoward ac- 
cident, instead of mending his fortunes, had only 
added to his embarrassments—all owing to his being 
just a hundred pounds behind the mark, which, as 
he often said, the price he could have obtained for 
poor Selim would have effectually prevented. His 





circumstances daily grew worse and worse, and at 
last became so desperate, that this patient and 
amiable couple were almost driven to their wits’ 
end. Creditors, becoming impatient, at last re- 
sorted to legal remedies to recover their demands, 
until all his furniture was taken possession of un- 
der judicial process, which, being insufficient to 
discharge one half the debts for which judgments 
had been signed against him, he had no better pros- 
pect before his eyes than exchanging the bare walls 
of his present abode for the still more gloomy con- 
fines of a debtor’s prison. 

He had striven hard, but in vain, to bear all these 
trials with fortitude ; and even poor Jessie—she 
who had hitherto never repined at the hardness of 
her lot, and who, to cheer her husband’s drooping 
spirits, had worn a cheerful smile upon her counte- 
nance, whilst a load of sorrow pressed heavily upon 
her heart—even she now looked pale and sad, as 
with an anxious eye she stood by and watched poor 
Job, leaning with his back against the wall in an 
up-stairs room, now devoid of every article of fur- 
niture. And there he had been for hours, com- 
pletely overcome by the accumulation of woes he 
saw no loophole to escape from ; whilst his two 
little girls, terrified at the desolate appearance of 
everything around them, and at the unusual agi- 
tation of their parents, were crouched together in 
a corner, fast grasped together, as if for mutual 
protection, in each other’s arms. 

Not a morsel of food had that day passed the 
lips of any member of that unhappy family, and 
every movable belonging to the house had been 
taken away at an early hour in the morning ; so 
that nothing but the bare walls were left for shel- 
ter, and hard boards for them to lie upon. Often 
had poor Jessie essayed to speak some words of 
comfort to her husband’s ear; but even these, 
which had never before failed, were no longer at 
her command ; for when some cheering thought 
suggested itself, a choking sensation in her throat 
deprived her of the power of uttering it. Atlength 
a loud single rap at the street door caused Job to 
start, whilst a hectic flush passed over his pale 
cheek, and a violent tremor shook his frame, as the 
dread thought of a prison occurred to him. 

** Don’t be alarmed, my dearest,’’ said his wife, 
‘it’s only some people with something or other to 
sell; I dare say they ‘ll go away again when they 
find that no one answers the door.” 

“It’s a beggar,”’ said one of the children, who, 
hearing the sound, had looked out of the window ; 
** poor man, he looks miserably cold ! 1 wish we ’d 
something to give him.’’ 

** Beggar, did the child say ?’’ demanded Job, 
gazing wildly round the room. ‘* Beggar!’’ he 
repeated. ‘* And what are we all but beggars? 
Are we not stripped of everything’ Are we not 
actually starving for want of the daily bread that I 
have toiled so hard for, and prayed unceasingly to 
Heaven to afford us; whilst those who never use 
their Maker’s name except in terms of blasphemy, 
have loads of affluence heaped into their laps. 
Oh! it’s enough to make one doubt 25 

**Oh, no, no, no! don’t, for the love you bear 
me—don’t utter those awful words !’’ cried out 
Jessie, rushing upon her husband, and throwing 
her arms around his neck. ‘As you love me, 
don’t repine at the will of Heaven, however hard! 
our trials may seem now to bear upon us. I cam 
endure all bat this. Let us hope still. We have 
all of us health and strength ; and we have many 
friends who, if they were only aware of the extenti 
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of our distress, would be sure to relieve us. There ’s 
your good friend Mr. Smith, he most probably will 
return from London to-morrow ; and you know, in 
his letter, he told you to keep up your spirits, for 
that there was yet good luck in store for you ; and 
I am sure you must have thought so then, or you 
never would have returned him the money he so 
kindly remitted us. So, don’t be cast down in 
almost your first hour of trial: we shall be happy 
yet—I know we shall; let us then still put our 
trust in God. Don’t answer me, my dear Job— 
don"t answer me ; I know how much you are ex- 
cited, and that you are not now yourself; for my 
sake, for our dear children’s sake, try to be tran- 
quil but forto-night ; and let us yet hope that there 
is some comfort yet in store for us on the morrow.”’ 

‘**1T will strive to, my dearest Jessie,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘I'll not add another drop of bitterness to 
your cup of sorrow, because I am unable to relieve 
you from it.—But hark! what’s this coming, and 
stopping here too'—what can be the meaning of 
this ?’* 

Just as he uttered these last words the sound of 
carriage wheels was heard rapidly approaching, 
and a post-chaise drew up in front of the house. 
Job trembled violently, and leant upon his wife for 
support, whilst a thundering rap was heard at the 
door ; the children both rushed to the window ; and 
one of them, to the great relief of their parents, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my dear papa! Mr. Smith’s 
come, and he’s looking up here smiling so good- 
naturedly ; he looks as if he was just come off a 
journey, and he’s beckoning me to come down and 
let him in.”’ 

** God be praised !’’ exclaimed Jessie ; *‘ I told 
you, my dear Job, that relief was near at hand, 
and here it comes in the person of your excellent 
friend ;’’ and she darted out of the room, and hur- 
ried down the stairs to admit the welcome visitor. 
Jessie soon returned with Mr. Smith, a handsome 
gentlemanly-looking man, who ran forward with 
extended hands to his disconsolate friend, whom he 
greeted in so kind a manner, and with a counte- 
nance so merry and happy, that the very look of 
it seemed enough to impart some spirit of consola- 
tion even to a breaking heart—at any rate, it did to 
Job’s. ‘*My dear fellow!’’ exclaimed the wel- 
come visitor, ‘* how on earth did you allow things 
to come to this pass without even hinting anything 
of the kind to me? I never heard it till the day I 
left town. How could you return me the remit- 
tance I sent you, which should have been ten times 
as much had I known the full extent of your wants? 
But enough of this now; we won’t waste time in 
regrets for the past, and as for the future, leave 
that to me. Ill soon set things all straight and 
smooth again for you. And now, my dear Mrs. 
Vivian,’’ added he, addressing himself to Jessie, 
**do you go and do as you promised.”’ 

Jessie smiled assent, and, looking quite happy 
again, she took her two daughters by the hand and 
led them out of the room. 

‘* But, my dear Smith,”’ said Job, as soon as the 
two friends were alone, ‘‘ you can have no idea 
how deeply [am involved. I can tax your gene- 
rosity no further—even what you have already 
done for me, i can never repay.” 

‘** Nor do I intend you ever shall,’’ rejoined the 
worthy attorney—for such was Mr. Smith—* par- 
ticularly,’’ he added, ‘‘ as there ’s a certain debt I 
owe you, which I neither can nor will repay, and 
that | candidly tell you.”’ 

** Indeed! what do youmean!’’ asked Job, look- 





ing very puzzled ; ‘‘1’m rather dull of apprehen- 
sion to-day.” And verily he was so, for his trou- 
bles had wellnigh driven him mad. 

** My life, Job, that’s all,’’ replied the attorney ; 
‘* that | owe to you, and can’t repay you—and 
won’t either, that’s more. Had it not been for 
your skill,”’ he added in a graver tone, *‘ and the 
firmness you displayed in resolutely opposing the 
treatment those two blackguards, Dunderhead and 
Quackem, wished to adopt in my case, I must have 
died a most distressing and painful death, and my 
poor wife and children would have been left per- 
fectly destitute.” 

The consciousness of the truth of this grateful 
remark infused acheering glow to Job’s broken 
spirit, and even raised a faint smile upon his care- 
worn countenance ; which his visitor perceiving, 
went on to say, ‘* And now, my good doctor, ow- 
ing you so deep a debt of gratitude as I do, make 
your mind easy about the past; what you ’ve had 
from me isa mere trifle. Why, my good fellow, I’m 
not the poor unhappy dog | was when you told 
me never to mind when I paid you. I’m now 
getting on in the world, and shall fancy by and by 
that 1’m getting rich; and, what’s more, I ex- 
pect soon to see my friend Job Vivian in circum- 
stances so much more thriving than my own, that 
if I didn’t know him to be one of the sincerest fel- 
lows in the world, and one whom no prosperity 
could spoil, I should begin to fear he might be 
ashamed to acknowledge his old acquaintance.”’ 

The good-natured attorney had proved more of 
a Job’s comforter in the literal sense of the term, 
than he had intended ; in fact he had overdone it 
—the picture was too highly colored to appear 
natural, and at once threw back poor Job upon a 
full view of all his troubles, which Mr. Smith per- 
ceiving, mildly resumed, ‘‘ I’m not surprised, my 
good fellow, at your being excited, from the vio- 
lent shock your feelings must have sustained ; but 
you may rest assured—mind, I speak confidently, 
and will vouch for the truth of what I’m going wo 
say—when I tell you that the worst of your trou- 
bles are past, and that, before the week is out, you 
will be going on all right again; but really you 
are so much depressed now, that I ’m afraid to en- 
courage you too much ; for I believe you doctors 
consider that too sudden a transition from grief to 
joy often produces dangerous, and sometimes even 
fatal, consequences ?”’ 

**Tt’s a death I stand in no dread of dying,” 
said Job, with a melancholy smile. 

‘** You don’t know your danger, perhaps,”’ inter- 
posed the attorney ; ‘‘ but at the same time you 
shan’t die through my means ; so, if I had even a 
berth in store for you that I thought might better 
your condition, I would’nt now venture to name it 
to you.” 

‘*Tt might be almost dangerous,” said Job; 
‘*anything that would procure the humblest fare, 
clothing, and shelter, for myself and family, would 
confer a degree of happiness far beyond my expec- 
tation.”’ 

‘* Why, if you are so easily satisfied,’ rejoined 
the attorney, ‘‘ I think I can venture to say, that 
these, at least, may be obtained for you forthwith ; 
but come, here’s the chaise returned again, which 
has just taken your good little wife and children to 
my house, where they ’re all now expecting us. 
In fact, | have n’t yet crossed my own threshold, 
for I picked up my old woman as I came along, 
and she has taken your folks back with her; so 
come along, Job, we ‘ll talk matters over after din- 
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ner—come along, my dear fellow—come along, 
come along.”’ 

Job suffered himself to be led away, hardly 
knowing what he was about, or what was going 
on, until he found himself seated in the post-chaise ; 
which, almost before he had time to collect his 
scattered ideas, drew up at the attorney’s door. 
Here he met his Jessie, her handsome and expres- 
sive countenance again radiant with smiles; for 
in that short interval she had heard enough to sat- 
isfy her mind that better times were approaching, 
and her only remaining anxiety was on poor Job’s 
account, who seemed so stunned by the heavy 
blow of misfortune, as to appear more like one 
wandering in a dream than a man in his right 
senses. But a change of scene, and that the pleas- 
ing one of a comfortable family dinner, with sin- 
cere friends, effected a wonderful alteration; and 
the ladies withdrawing early, in order that the 
gentlemen might talk over their business together, 
Mr. Smith at once entered into the subject, by tell- 
ing Job that he thought he could, as he had before 
hinted, put him into a way of bettering his condi- 
tion. ; 

‘*T trust you may be able to do so,”’ replied Job ; 
‘“‘T’m sure there’s no labor I would shrink from, 
could I attain so desirable an object.’’ 

‘* But you mistake me there,’’ interrupted the 
attorney ; *‘ I don’t mean to better your condition 
by making you work yourself to death—far from 
it; your labors shall be but light, and your time 
pretty much at your command ; but you ‘ll want, 
perhaps, a little money to begin with.” 

** And where, in the world, am I to procure it?” 
asked Job. 

** You might raise it upon the interest you take 
in the landed property under the old timber-mer- 
chant’s will,’’ observed the attorney. 

** You can hardly be serious, my dear Smith,’’ 
replied Job; ‘* why, the old fellow—God forgive 
him as freely as 1 do—merely put in my name 
with a bequest of a shilling, to bring me better 
luck, as a poor insult upon my misfortunes. And 
as to his mentioning my name in connexion with 
his landed property, which I was to take after the 
failure of issue of at least half a dozen other peo- 
| oe yourself told me was only put in to show 

is nearest heirs, that rather than his property 
should descend upon them, they should go to the 
person—Heaven help the man !—he was pleased 
to call his greatest enemy, and that my chance of 
ever succeeding to the property was n’t worth two- 
pence.”’ 

‘* Whatever his motive was is immaterial now,”’ 
interposed Mr. Smith; ‘‘ and since I expressed 
the opinion you allude to, so many of the previous 
takers have died off, that I have no hesitation in 
saying that your interest is worth money now, and 
that, if you wished it, I could insure you a pur- 
chaser.”’ 

** Oh, then, sell it by all means !’’ exclaimed Job. 

** Not quite so fast, my friend,’’ answered the 
attorney ; ‘‘ before you think of selling, would it 
not be prudent to ascertain the value, which de- 
pends in a great measure on the number of pre- 
ceding estates that have determined since the tes- 
tator’s decease.”’ 

**Of course it must,’’ rejoined Job; “ but any- 
thing I could obtain from that quarter I should es- 
teem a gain. I’ve lost enough from it in all con- 
science ; in fact, the old man’s harsh proceedings 
towards me were the foundation of all my subse- 
quent difficulties. The old fellow did, indeed, 
boast to the clergyman who visited him in his last 


illness, that he had made me ample amends in his 
will for any injustice he might have done me in 
his lifetime, and that his mind was quite easy up- 
on that score ; and I’m sure mine will be, when I 
find that I actually can gain something by him.”’ 

‘* Then listen to me patiently, and I "Il tell you 
just what you'll gain: but first help yourself, and 
pass me the wine. You'll gain a larger amount 
than you would guess at, if you were to try fora 
week. Much more than sufficient to pay every 
one of your creditors their full twenty shillings in 
the pound.” 

** Willit, indeed?’’ exclaimed Job ; ‘* then may 
God forgive me as one of the most ungrateful of 
sinners, who had almost begun to think that the 
Almighty had deserted him.”’ 

‘¢ Forgive you, to be sure,’’ said the kind-heart- 
ed lawyer ; ‘‘ why, even your holy namesake, the 
very pattern of patient resignation, would grumble 
a bit now and then, when his troubles pinched him 
in a particularly sore place. So take another glass 
whilst I proceed with our subject ; and so you see, 
doctor, your debts are paid—that ’s settled. Hold 
your tongue, Job; don’t interrupt me, and drink 
your wine ; that’s good port, isn’t it? the best 
thing in the world for yourcomplaint. Well, then, 
all this may be done without selling your chance 
outright ; and in case you should want to do so, 
lest you should part with it too cheaply, we ‘Il just 
see how many of the preceding estates have al- 
ready determined. First, the testator himself 
must be disposed of; he died, as we all know, 
and nobody sorry, within six weeks after he had 
made his will. Phen the tailor in Regent Street, 
he had scarcely succeeded to the property when 
he suddenly dropped down dead in his own shop. 
His son and heir, and only child, before he had en- 
joyed the property six months, wishing to acquire 
some fashionable notoriety, purposely got into a 
quarrel with a profligate young nobleman well 
known about town, who killed him in a duel the 
next morning. The traveller in the button line, 
on whom the property next devolved, was in a bad 
state of health when he succeeded to it, and died 
a bachelor about three months since; and his 
brother, the lieutenant, who was also unmarried, 
had died of a fever on the coast of Africa some 
time before ; so that you see your chance seems 
to be bettered at least one half, in the course of 
little more than a couple of twelvemonths.”’ 

** So it has, indeed,’ said Job; ‘* but who, 
with the other three remainder men, as you call 
them, and their issue in the way, would give any- 
thing for my poor chance ?”’ 

** But suppose,”’ resumed Mr. Smith, ‘‘ the oth- 
er three should happen to die, and leave no issue ?”’ 

‘* That ’s a species of luck not very likely to fall 
to my lot,” replied Job. 

** Then I must at once convince you of your 
error,’’ rejoined Mr. Smith; ‘‘ and, so to cut short 
what I ’ve been making a very long story of—the 
remaining three of the testator’s nephews, upon 
whom the property was settled, not one of whom 
was ever married, got drunk together at a white- 
bait dinner at Greenwich, which their elder 
brother gave to celebrate his accession 'v the prop- 
erty, and returning towards town in that state in 
a wherry, they managed between them to upset 
the boat, and were all drowned. That I ’ve ascer- 
tained—such, in fact, being my sole business in 
town; and now, my dear Job, let me congratulate 
you on being the proprietor of at least five thou- 
sand a year.”’ 





AND so HE was! 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE SMUGGLER’S LEAP—A PASSAGE IN THE 
PYRENEES. 


‘*Ou! there’s not in this wide world,” I ex- 
claimed, quite unintentionally quoting Tom Moore ; 
‘* there never has been, nor can ever be again, so 
charming a creature. No nymph, or sylph, or 
winged Ariel, or syren with song and mirror, was 
ever so fascinating—no daughter of Eve so pretty 
and provoking !”’ 

This apostrophe, which certainly appears, now 
that in cooler moments I recall it, rather rhapsodi- 
cal, was not uttered viva voce, nor even solto voce, 
seeing that its object, Miss Dora M’Dermot, was 
riding along only three paces in front of me, whilst 
her brother walked by my side. It was a mere 
mental ejaculation, elicited by the surpassing per- 
fections of the aforesaid Dora, who assuredly was 
the most charming girl I had ever beheld. But for 
the Pyrenean scenery around us, and the rough 
ill-conditioned mule, with its clumsy side-saddle of 
discolored leather, on which she was mounted, in- 
stead of the Spanish jennet or well-bred English 
palfrey that would best have suited so fair an eques- 
trian, I could, without any great exertion of fancy, 
have dreamed myself back to the days of the 
M’Gregor, and fancied that it was Die Vernon 
riding up the mountain side, gaily chatting as she 
went with the handsome cavalier who walked by 
her stirrup, and who might have been Frank Os- 
baldistone, only that he was too manly-looking for 
Scott’s somewhat effeminate hero. How beauti- 
fully moulded was the form which her dark-green 
habit set off to such advantage ; how fairy-like the 
foot that pressed the clumsy stirrup ; how slender 
the fingers that grasped the rein! She had dis- 
carded the heavy riding-hat and senseless bonnet, 
those graceless inventions of some cunning milli- 
ner, and had adopted a head-dress not unusual in 
the country in which she then was. This was a 
beret or flat cap, woven of snow-white wool, and 
surmounted by a crimson tassel spread out over the 
top. From beneath this elegant coiffure her dark 
eyes flashed and sparkled, whilst her luxuriant 
chestnut curls fell down over her neck, the alabas- 
ter fairness of which made her white head-dress 
look almost tawny. Either because the air, al- 
though we were still in the month of September, 
was fresh upon the mountains, or else because she 
was pretty and a woman, and therefore not sorry to 
show herself to the best advantage, she had twisted 
round her waist a very long cashmere scarf, pre- 
viously passing it over one shoulder in the manner 
of a sword-belt, the ends hanging down nearly to 
her stirrup; and this gave something peculiarly 
picturesque, almost fantastical, to her whole ap- 
pearance. 

Upon the second day of my arrival at the baths 
of St. Sauveur, in the Pyrenees, I had fallen in 
with my old friend and college chum, Jack M’Der- 
mot, who was taking his sister the round of the 
French watering-places. Dora’s health had been 
delicate, the faculty had recommended the excur- 
sion; and Jack, who doated upon his only sister, 
had dragged her away from the gaities of London 
and brought her off to the Pyrenees. M’Dermot 
was an excellent fellow, neither a wit nor a Solo- 
mon ; but a good-hearted dog, who had been much 
liked at Trin. Coll., Dublin, where he had thought 
very little of his studies, and a good deal of his 
horses and dogs. An Irishman, to be sure, occa- 
sionally a slight touch of the brogue was percept- 
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ible in his talk ; but from this his. sister, who had 
been brought up in England, was entirely free. 
Jack had a snug estate of three thousand a year; 
Miss Dora had twenty thousand pounds from her 
mother. She had passed two seasons in London ; 
and if she was not already married, it was because 
not one of the fifty aspirants to her hand had found 
favor in her brighteyes. Lively and high-spirited, 
with a slight turn for the satirical, she loved her 
independence, and was difficult to please. 

I had been absent from England for nearly two 
years, on a continental tour; and although J had 
heard much of Miss M’Dermot, I had never seen 
her till her brother introduced me to her at St. 
Sauveur. I had not known her an hour, before I 
found myself in a fair way to add another to the 
list of the poor moths who had singed their wings 
at the perilous light of her beauty. When M’Der- 
mot, learning that, like themselves, | was on a 
desultory sort of ramble, and had not marked out 
any particular route, offered me a seat in their car- 
riage, and urged me to accompany them, instead 
of prudently flying from the danger, I foolishly 
exposed myself to it, and lo! what might have 
been anticipated came to pass. Before I had been 
two days in Dora’s society, my doom was sealed ; 
I had ceased to belong to myself; I was her slave, 
the slave of her sunny smile and bright eyes—tal- 
isman more potent than any lamp or ring that djinn 
or fairy ever obeyed. 

A fortnight had passed, and we were at B > 
During that time, the spell that bound me had been 
each day gaining strength. As an intimate friend 
of her brother, I was already, with Dora, on the 
footing of an old acquaintance ; she seemed well 
enough pleased with my society, and chatted with 
me willingly and familiarly; but in vain did I 
watch for some slight indication, a glance or an 
intonation, whence to derive hope. None such 
were perceptible ; nor could the most egregious 
coxcomb have fancied that they were. We once 
or twice fell in with other acquaintances of hers 
and her brother’s, and with them she had just the 
same frank, friendly manner, as with me. I had 
not sufficient vanity, however, to expect a woman, 
especially one so much admired as Miss M’ Dermot, 
to fall in love at first sight with my humble person- 
ality, and I patiently waited, trusting to time and 
assiduity to advance my cause. 

Things were in this state, when one morning, 
whilst taking an early walk to the springs, I ran 
up against an English friend, by name Walter Ash- 
ley. He was the son of a country gentleman of 
moderate fortune, at whose house I had more than 
once passed a week in the shooting season. Wal- 
ter was an excellent fellow, and a perfect model of 
the class to which he belonged. By no means un- 
polished in his manners, he had yet a sort of plain 
frankness and bonhommie, which was peculiarly 
agreeable and prepossessing. He was not a uni- 
versity man, nor had he received an education of 
the highest order ; spoke no language but his own 
with any degree of correctness ; neither played the 
fiddle, painted pictures, nor wrote poetry. On the 
other hand, in all manly exercises he was a pro- 
ficient ; shot, rode, walked, and danced to perfec- 
tion ; and the fresh originality, and pleasant tone 
of his conversation, redeemed any deficiency of 
reading or accomplishment. In personal appear- 
ance he was a splendid fellow, nearly six feet in his 
boots, strongly, but, at the same time, symmetri- 
eally built ; although his size of limb and width of 
shoulder rendered him, at six-and-twenty, rather 
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what is called a fine man, than aslender or elegant 
one. He had the true Anglo-Saxon physiognomy, 
blue eyes, and light brown hair that waved, rather 
than curled, round his broad handsome forehead. 
And, then, what a mustache the fellowhad! (He 
was officer in a crack yeomanry corps.) Not one 
of the composite order, made up of pomatum and 
lamp-black, such as may be seen sauntering down 
St. James’ street on a spring afternoon, with in- 
cipient guardsmen behind them—but worthy of an 
Italian painter or Hungarian hussar; full, well- 
grown, and glossy. Who was the idiot who first 
set afloat the notion—now become an established 
prejudice in England—that mustaches were un- 
seemnly? ‘To nine faces out of ten, they are a most 
becoming addition, increasing physiognomical char- 
acter, almost giving it where there is none; re- 
lieving the monotony of broad flat cheeks, and 
abridging the abomination of a long upper-lip. Un- 
cleanly, say you! Nota bit of it, if judiciously 
trimmed and trained. What, sir, are they not at 
least as proper looking as those foxy thickets ex- 
tending trom jawbone to temple, which you your- 
self, each morning of your life, take such pains to 
comb and curl into shape? 

Delighted to meet Ashley, I dragged him off to 
the hotel, to introduce him to M’Dermot and his 
sister. As a friend of mine they gave him a cor- 
dial welcoine, and we passed that day and the fol- 
lowing ones together. I soon, however, I must 
confess, began to repent a little having brought my 
handsome friend into the society of Dora. She 
seemed better pleased with him than | altogether 
liked, nor could I wonder at it. Walter Ashley 
was exactly the man to please a woman of Dora's 
character. She was of rather a romantic turn, and 
about him there was a dash of the chivalrous, well 
calculated to captivate her imagination. Although 
perfectly feminine, she was an excellent horsewo- 
man, and an ardent admirer of feats of address and 
courage, and she had heard me tell her brother of 
Ashley’s perfection in such matters. On his part, 
Ashley, like every one else who saw her, was evi- 
dently greatly struck with her beauty and fascina- 
tion of manner. I cannot say that I was jealous: 
I had no right to be so, for Dora had never given 
me encouragement ; but | certainly more than once 
regretied having introduced a third person into 
what—honest Jack M’ Dermot counting, of course, 
for nothing—had previously been a sort of téte-a- 
téte society. 1 began to fear that, thanks to my- 
self, my occupation was gone, and Ashley had 
got it. 

It was the fifth day after our meeting with Wal- 
ter, and we had started early in the morning upon 
an excursion to a neighboring lake, the scenery 
around which, we were told, was particularly wild 
and beautiful. It was situated on a piece of table- 
land on the top of a mountain, which we could see 
from the hotel window. The distance was barely 
ten miles, and the road being rough and precipi- 
tous, M’Dermot, Ashley, and myself, had chosen 
to walk rather than to risk our necks by riding the 
broken-knee’d ponies that were offered to us. A 
sure-footed mule, and indifferent side-saddle, had 
been procured for Miss M’Dermot, and was at- 
tended by a wild-looking Bearnese boy, or gossoon, 
as her brother called him, a creature like a grass- 
hopper, all legs and arms, with a searred counte- 
nance, and long lank black hair hanging in irregu- 
Jar shreds about his face. 

There is no season more agreeable in the Pyr- 
enees than the month of September. People are 





very apt to expatiate on the delights of autumn, its 
mellow beauty, pensive charms, and such like. I 
confess that in a general way I like the youth of 
the year better than its decline, and prefer the bright 
green tints of spring, with the summer in prospec- 
tive, to the melancholy autumn, its russet hues and 
falling leaves; its regrets for fine weather past, 
and anticipations of bad to come. But if there be 
any place where I should be tempied to reverse my 
judgment, it would be in Southern France, and 
especially its western and central portion. The 
clear cloudless sky, the moderate heat succeeding 
to the sultriness, often overpowering, of the sum- 
mer months, the magnificent vineyards and merry 
vintage time, the noble groves of chestnut, clothing 
the lower slopes of the mountains, the bright 
streams and flower-spangled meadows of Bearn 
and Languedoc, render no part of the year more 
delightful in those countries than the months of 
September and October. 

As before mentioned, Dora rode a little in front, 
with Ashley beside her, pointing out the beauties 
of the wild scenery through which we passed, and 
occasionally laying a hand upon her bridle to guide 
the mule over some unusually rugged portion of 
the almost trackless mountain. M’Dermot and I 
were walking behind, a little puffed by the steep- 
ness of the ascent; our guide, whose name was 
Cadet, a name answered to by every second man 
one meets in that part of France, strode along be- 
side us, like a pair of compasses with leathern 
lungs. Presently, the last-named individual turned 
to me— 

**Ces messieurs veulent-ils voir le Saut de lou 
Contrabandiste?’’ said he, in the barbarous dialect 
of the district, half French, half patois, with a small 
dash of Spanish. 

“* Le Saut du Contrebandier, the Smuggler’s 
Leap—what is that?’’ asked Dora, who had over- 
heard the question, turning round her graceful 
head, and dazzling us—me at least—by a sudden 
view of her lovely face, now glowing with exercise 
and the mountain air. 

The smuggler’s leap, so Cadet informed us, was 
a narrow cleft in the rock, of vast depth, and ex- 
tending for a considerable distance across a flank 
of the mountain. It owed its name to the follow- 
ing incident :—Some five years previously, a smug- 
gler, known by the name of Juan le Negre, or 
Black Juan, had, for a considerable period, set the 
custom-house officers at defiance, and brought great 
discredit on them by his success in passing contra- 
band goods from Spain. In vain did they lie in 
ambush and set snares for him; they could never 
come near him, or if they did it was when he was 
backed by such a foree of the hardy desperadoes 
carrying on the same lawless traffic, that the douan- 
iers were either forced to beat a retreat or got fear- 
fully mauled in the contest that ensued. One day, 
however, three of these green-coated guardians of 
the French revenue caught a sight of Juan alone 
and unarmed. They pursued him, and a rare race 
he led them, over cliff and crag, across rock and 
ravine, until at last they saw with exultation that 
he made right for the chasm in question, and there 
they made sure of securing him. It seemed as if 
he had forgotten the position of the cleft, and only 
remembered it when he got within a hundred yards 
or thereabouts, for then he slackened his pace. 
The douaniers gained on him, and expected him to 
desist from his flight, and surrender. What was 
their surprise and consternation when they saw 
him, on reaching the edge of the chasm, spring 
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from the ground with izard-like agility, and by one 
bold leap clear the yawning abyss. The douaniers 
uttered a shout of rage and disappointment, and 
two of them ceased running ; but the third, a man 
of great activity and courage, and who had fre- 
quently sworn to earn the reward set on the head 
of Juan, dared the perilous jump. He fell short ; 
his head was dashed against the opposite rock, and 
his horror-struck companions, gazing down into the 
dark depth beneath, saw his body strike against the 
crags on its way to the bottom of the abyss. The 
smuggler escaped, and the spot where the tragical 
incident occurred was thenceforward known as 
** Le Saut du Contrebandier.”’ 

Before our guide had finished his narrative, we 
were unanimous in our wish to visit its scene, 
which we reached by the time he had brought the 
tale toa conclusion. It was certainly a most re- 
markable chasm, whose existence was only to be 
accounted for by reference to the voleanie agency 
of which abundant traces exist in Southern France. 
The whole side of the mountain was cracked and 
rent asunder, forming a narrow ravine of vast 
depth, in the manner of the famous Mexican dar- 
rancas. \n some places might be traced a sort of 
correspondence on the opposite sides; a recess on 
one side into which a projection on the other would 
have nearly fitted, could some Anteus have closed 
the fissure. This, however, was only here and 
there ; generally speaking, the rocky brink was 
worn by the action of time and water, and the rock 
composing it sloped slightly downwards. The 
chasm was of various width, but was narrowest at 
the spot at which we reached it, and really did not 
appear so very terrible a leap as Cadet made it out 
to be. On looking down, a confusion of bush-cov- 
ered crags was visible ; and now that the sun was 
high, a narrow stream was to be seen, flowing, 
like a line of silver, at the bottom; the ripple and 
rush of the water, repeated by the echoes of the 
ravine, ascending to our ears with a noise like that 
of a cataract. On a large fragment of rock, a few 
yards from the brink, was rudely carved a date, 
and below it two letters. They were the initials, 
so our guide informed us, of the unfortunate doua- 
nier who had there met his death. 

We had remained for half a minute or so gazing 
down into the ravine, when Ashley, who was on 
the right of the party, broke silence. 

** Pshaw !’’ said he, stepping back from the 
edge, ‘‘ that’s no leap. Why, r ll jump across it 
myself.” 

** For Heaven’s sake!”’ eried Dora. 

** Ashley,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t be a fool !”” 

But it was too late. What mad impulse pos- 
sessed him I cannot say; but certain I am, from 
my knowledge of his character, that it was no fool- 
ish bravado or school-boy desire to show off, that 
seduced him to so wild a freak. The fact was, but 
for the depth below, the leap did not look at all for- 
midable ; not above four or five feet, but in reality 
it was a deal wider. It was probably this deceit- 
ful appearance, and perhaps the feeling which 
Englishmen are apt to entertain, that for feats of 
strength and agility no men surpass them, that 
convinced Walter of the ease with which he could 
jump across. Before we could stop him, he took a 
short run, and jumped. 

A scream from Dora was echoed by an exclama- 
tion of horror from M’Dermot and myself. Ash- 
ley had cleared the chasm and alighted on the o 
site edge, but it was shelving and slippery, af Nie 
feet slid from under him. For one moment it ap- 





peared as if he would instantly be dashed to pieces, 
but in falling he managed to catch the edge of the 
rock, which at that place formed an angle. There 
he hung by his hands, his whole body in the air, 
without a possibility of raising himself; for below 
the edge the rock was smeoth and receding, and 
even could he have reached it, he would have 
found no foot-hold. One desperate effort he made 
to grasp a stunted and leafless sapling that grew in 
a crevice at not more than a foot from the edge, but 
it failed, and nearly caused his instant destruction. 
Desisting from further effort, he hung motionless, 
his hands convulsively cramped to the ledge of 
rock, which afforded so slippery and difficult a hold, 
that his sustaining himself by it at all seemed a 
miracle, and could only be the result of uncommon 
muscular power. It was evident that no human 
strength could possibly maintain him for more than 
a@ minute or two in that position; below was an 
abyss, a hundred or more feet deep—to all appear- 
ance his last hour was come. 

M’Dermot and I stood aghast and helpless, gaz- 
ing with open mouths and strained eyeballs at our 
unhappy friend. What could we dot Were we 
to dare the leap, which one far more active and 
vigorous than ourselves had unsuccessfully at- 
tempted? It would have been courting destruc- 
tion, without a chance of saving Ashley. But 
Dora put us to shame. One scream, and only one, 
she uttered, and then, gathering up her habit, she 
sprang unaided from her mule. Her cheek was 
pale as the whitest marble, but her presence of 
mind was unimpaired, and she seemed to gain 
courage and decision in the moment of peril. 

‘* Your cravats, your handkerchiefs !”’ cried she, 
unfastening, as she spoke, her long cashmere scarf. 
Mechanically M’Dermot and myself obeyed. With 
the speed of light and a woman’s dexterity she 
knotted together her searf,a long silk cravat which 
I gave her, M’Dermot’s handkerchief and mine, 
and securing—how I know not—a stone at either 
extremity of the rope thus formed, she threw one 
end of it, with sure aim and steady hand, across 
the ravine and round the sapling already referred 
to. Then leaning forward till I feared she would 
fall into the chasm, and sprang forward to hold her 
back, she let go of the other end. Ashley’s hold 
was already growing feeble, his fingers were torn 
by the rock, the blood started from under his nails, 
and he turned his face towards us with a mute 
prayer for succor. At that moment the two ends 
of the shawl fell against him, and he instinctively 
grasped them. It was a moment of fearful sus- 
pense. Would the knots so hastily made resist the 
tension of his weight? They did so; he raised 
himself by strength of wrist. The sapling bent 
and onthe 4 but his hand was now close to it. He 
grasped it; another powerful effort, the last effort 
of despair, and he lay exhausted and almost sense- 
less upon the rocky brink. At the same moment, 
with a ery of joy, Dora fell fainting into her bro- 
ther’s arms. 

Of that day’s adventures little remains to tell. 
A walk of a mile brought Ashley to a place where 
a bridge, thrown over the ravine, enabled him to 
cross it. I omit his thanks to Dora, his apologies 
for the alarm he had caused her, and his admiring 
eulogy of her presence of mind. Her manner of 
receiving them, and the look she gave him when, 
on rejoining us, he took her hand, and with a natu- 
ral and grateful courtesy that prevented the action 
from appearing theatrical or unusual, pressed it to 
his lips, were anything but gratifying to me, what- 
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THE SMUGGLER’S LEAP. 


ever they may have been to him. She seemed no 
way displeased at the freedom. I was most con- 
foundedly, but that Walter did not seem to ob- 
serve. 

The incident that had occurred, and Dora's re- 
quest, brought our excursion to an abrupt termina- 
tion, and we returned homewards. It appeared as 
if this were doomed to be a day of disagreeables. 
On reaching the inn, I found a letter which, thanks 
to my frequent change of place, and to the dilatori- 
ness of continental post-offices, had been chasing 
me from town to town during the previous three 
weeks. Jt was from a lawyer, informing me of 
the death of a relative, and compelling me instant- 
ly to return to England to arrange some important 
business concerning a disputed will. The sum at 
stake was too considerable for me to neglect the 
summons, and with the worst possible grace I pre- 

ared to depart. I made some violent attempts to 
induce Ashley to accompany me, talked myself 
hoarse about fox-hunting and pheasant-shooting, 
and other delights of the approaching season ; but 
all in vain. His passion for field-sports seemed 
entirely cooled ; he sneered at foxes, treated pheas- 
ants with contempt, and professed to be as much in 
love with the Pyrenees as I began to fear he was 
with Dora. There was nothing for it but to set 
out alone, which I accordingly did, having previ- 
ously obtained from M’Dermot the plan of their 
route, and the name of the place where he and his 
sister thought of wintering. I was determined, so 
soon as I had settled my affairs, to return to the 
continent and propose for Dora. 

Man proposes and God disposes, says the prov- 
erb. In my case, | am prepared to prove that the 
former part of the proverb lied abominably. In- 
stead of a fortnight in London being, as I had too 
sanguinely hoped, sufficient for the settlement of 
business that took me thither, I was detained sev- 
eral months, and compelled to make sundry jour- 
neys to the north of England. I wrote several 
times to M’Dermot, and had one letter from him, 
but no more. Jack was a notoriously bad corre- 
spondent, and I scarcely wondered at his silence. 

Summer came—my lawsuit was decided, and 
sick to death of briefs and barristers, parchments 
and attorneys, I once more found myself my own 
master. An application to M’Dermot’s London 
banker procured me his address. He was then in 
Switzerland, but was expected down the Rhine, 
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and letters to Wiesbaden would find him. That 
was enough for me; my head and heart were still 
full of Dora M’Dermot ; and two days after I had 
obtained information, the ‘‘Antwerpen’’ steamer 
deposited me on Belgian ground. 

‘* Mr. M’Dermot is stopping here?’’ I inquired 
of, or rather affirmed to, the head waiter at the 
Four Seasons hotel at Wiesbaden. If the fellow 
had told me he was not, I believe I should have 
knocked him down. 

‘‘ He is, sir. You will find him in the Cursaal 
gardens with Madame sa sceur.”’ 

Off I started to the gardens. They were in full 
bloom and beauty, crowded with flowers and frai- 
leins and foreigners of all nations. The little lake 
sparkled in the sunshine, and the water-fow! skim- 
med over it in all directions. But it’s little I cared 
for such matters. I was looking for Dora, sweet 
Dora—Dora M’ Dermot. 

At the corner of a walk I met her brother. 

** Jack !’’ I exclaimed, grasping his hand with 
the most vehement affection, ‘*1’m delighted to 
see you.” 

‘And I’m glad to see you, my boy,’’ was the 
rejoinder. ‘1 was wondering you did not answer 
my last letter, but I suppose you thought to join us 
sooner.”’ 

“¢ Your last letter !’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ I have writ- 
ten three times since I heard from you.” 

‘* The devil you have!” cried Jack. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say you did not get the letter I wrote you 
from Paris a month ago, announcing” 

I did not hear another word, for just then, round 
a corner of the shrubbery, came Dora herself, more 
charming than ever, all grace and smiles and bean- 
ty. But I saw neither beauty nor smiles nor grace , 
all I saw was, that she was leaning on the arm of 
that provokingly handsome dog, Walter Ashley. 
For a moment I stood petrified, and then extending 
my hand, 

** Miss M’Dermot !”’ T exclaimed. 

She drew back a little, with a smile and a blush. 
Her companion stepped forward. 

** My dear fellow,”’ said he, ‘ there is no such 
= Allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Ash- 

ey.”” 

‘Tf any of my friends wish to be presented to 
pretty girls with twenty thousand pounds, they had 
better apply elsewhere than to me. Since that 
day I have forsworn the practice. 











Sometuine ror Att.—So various is the appe- 
tite of animals, that there is scarcely any plant 
which is not chosen by some, and left untouched 
by others. The horse gives up the water-hemlock 
to the goat; the cow gives up the long-leaved wa- 
ter-hemlock to the sheep; the goat gives up the 
monk’s-hood to the horse, &c.; for that which 
certain animals grow fat upon, others abhor as poi- 
son. Hence no plant is absolutely poisonous, but 
only respectively. Thus the spurge, that is nox- 
ious to man, is a most wholesome nourishment to 
the caterpillar. That animals may not destroy 
themselves for the want of knowing this law, each 
of them is guarded by such a delicacy of taste and 
smell, that they can easily distinguish what is per- 
nicious from what is wholesome ; and when it hap- 
pens that different animals live upon the same 
plants, still one kind always leaves something for 
the other, as the mouths of all are not equally 
adapted to lay hold of the grass; by which means 
there is sufficient food for all. To this may be re- 





ferred an economical experiment well known to the 
Dutch, that when eight cows have been in a pas- 
ture, and can no longer get nourishment, two 
horses will do very well there for some days, and 
when nothing is left for the horses, four sheep will 
live upon it.—Stilling fleet. 





Gotp-printep Mustixs.—Among the numerous 
successes of the year 1845 in decorative art, we 
must notice a very beautiful muslin fabric, for eur- 
tains, printed in gold by a galvanic process, and 
patented by Messrs. Vallé and Company of Man- 
chester. This new system of gold-printing is in- 
tended to supersede the more expensive mode of 
embroidering fabrics with gold and silver for win- 
dow-curtains and other drapery. It is peculiarly 
adapted for long drawing-room curtains. The de- 
signs are chaste and classical ; the brillianey of the 
gold-printing is rather heightened than impaired by 
washing, so that the fabric is as economical as it is 
elegant.— Year-Book of Facts. 
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From the Examiner. 
Poems; by Tuomas Hoop. Two vols. Moxon.* 


Mr. Hoop desired upon his deathbed that this 
collection of his poetry should be made. He was 
silent as to other of his writings. He knew that 
plenty of care would be taken of them. The 
world is ready enough to laugh and make merry 
with you; when to think with you, and to feel 
with you, is found not so easy a matter. 

We will venture to say that mere personal fame 
entered little into the dying thought that prompted 
this request. There is something in the more 
prominent pieces that compose these volumes which 
forbids us to think so. There is a terrible weight 
and earnestness which we cannot connect with any- 
thing Jess awful or impressive. We cannot think 
of that eloquent loud trumpet through which Fame 
speaks—within hearing of the Warning Voice 


** Which he who saw the Apocalypse heard ery.”’ 


Let us warn the reader at once that this is nota 
joyful book. In the second volume, indeed, are 
many of those charming fancies which belong to 
the earlier time of the writer's genius, and which 
will always move a “‘ grave sweet pleasure ;’’ but 
what is essential, affecting, and enduring in it, is 
graven with the characters of sadness. Even the 
puns are the play of grief rather than of joy ; and 
to be laughed at, if at all, as we think and laugh 
at the conceits of Shakspeare, in the mouth of old 
dying John of Gaunt. 

But it is not sadness without hope. Mr. Hood 
had too wise and strong a heart forthat. He had 
keen and dagger-like words for social evils; but 

ervading the bitterest and saddest of his writings 
is a depth of tenderness and pity, and a force of 
gentle persuasion, which seem to us to have un- 
equalled beauty, inexpressible pathos, and a con- 
cernment for all to whom he speaks, which will 
do good in the world as long as good remains to 
be done. 


‘* The wounds I might have healed! 
The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 
But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart !”’ 


This sadness not without hope let us illustrate 
in the verses which by their date would seem to 
have been his last. If Mr. Hood had written 
nothing but this short piece, we believe his name 
would have been remembered. Here is the thought 
which is every day the thought of one or other of 
us, the hope for which all should live, the expe- 
rience which all must know. How brief, sweet, 
sad, yet hopeful ! 


‘* Farewell Life ; my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim: 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapor chill ; 
Strong the earthy odor grows— 
I smell the mould above the rose! 


Welcome Life! the Spirit strives! 
Strength returns and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn— 


* Wiley & Putnam will republish these volumes ; per- 
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O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 

Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould! 
April, 1845.”” 


The “‘ Elm Tree’’ is one of the noblest poems 
in the collection. Very solemn and fine it is—a 
grand ‘** dream’’ on the mysterious affinities of the 
visible and outward with the spiritual and inner 
world. But its theme is not of *‘ comfort.” It is 
of ‘* graves, and worms, and epitaphs.”’ 


** Ah, little dreams the haughty peer, 
The while his falcon flies— 
Or on the blood-bedabbled turf 
The antler’d quarry dies— 
That in his own ancestral park 
The narrow dwelling lies !’’ 


The Elm Tree is the last appointed home of 
man; and from that which waited for the poet, as 
he stood in ‘‘a shady avenue where lofty elms 
abound,’’ he heard a * solemn sound and sad,” 


‘* That sometimes murmured overhead, 
And sometimes underground,”’ 


and which haunts and follows him: 


** A hollow, hollow, hollow sound, 
As is that dreamy roar 
When distant billows boil and bound 
Along a shingly shore— 
But the ocean brim was far aloof, 
A hundred miles or more.”’ 


So near, and yet so remote, is death. 

In that feeling of the subtlest and most affecting 
analogies which is a constituent element of only 
the very highest poetry, we doubt if Mr. Hood 
ever equalled this poem. Its solemn range and 
grandeur make a deep impression ; and the modu- 
lations of its verse are fine in the extreme. But 
undoubtedly the weight of thought and feeling in 
it amounts to the painful; and if we have at any 
time a doubt of the position Mr. Hood will event- 
ually take among the poets, it arises on this ground. 
But whatever be his destiny in that particular, he 
will remain foremost among the philosophic teach- 
ers, and those who have combined the highest 
success in literature with the most service to hu- 
manity. 

We cannot turn away from this poem of the 
‘* Elm Tree,”’ without noticing one of its simple 
natural pictures. . We take that of the Woodman, 


whose lifelong task has been ‘* the timber tree to 
fell.’’ 


** Through summer’s parching sultriness, 
And winter's freezing cold, 
From sapling youth 
To virile growth 
And age’s rigid mould, 
His energetic axe hath rung 
Within that forest old. 


** Aloft, upon his poising steel 
The vivid sunbeams glance— 
About his head and round his feet 
The forest shadows dance ; 
And bounding from his russet coat 
The acorn drops askance.”’ 


Again: 


‘* No rustic song is on his tongue, 
No whistle on his lips ; 
But with a quiet thoughtfulness 





haps before the issue of this review of them. 


His trusty tool he grips, 
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And, stroke on stroke, keeps hacking out 
The bright and flying chips.”’ 


Most part of the other poems we have on former 
and recent occasions described in detail, and with 
warm and earnest admiration. But the ‘‘ Ode to 
Rae Wilson, Esquire,’? who had characterized 
some of the writer’s verses as ‘* profaneness and 
ribaldry,”’ is less familiar to us, and contains a 
dissection of Cant as masterly in its wit and wis- 
dom as the best strokes of Rabelais or Voltaire. 


‘*1 do not hash the Gospel in my books, 
And thus upon the public mind intrude it, 
As if I thought, like Otaheitan cooks, 

No food was fit to eat till I had chewed it. 

On Bible stilts I don’t affect to stalk ; 

Nor lard with Scripture my familiar talk— 
For man may pious texts repeat, 

And yet religion have no inward seat ; 

’T is not so plain as the old Hill of Howth, 

A man has got his belly full of meat 

Because he talks with victuals in his mouth !”’ 


Christian gentleness and true religion lurk be- 
neath these laughing lines : 


‘**On such a vital topic sure "tis odd 
How much a man ean differ from his neighbor: 
One wishes worship freely given to God, 
Another wants to make it statute-labor— 
The broad distinction in a line to draw, 
As means to lead us to the skies above, 
You say—Sir Andrew and his love of law, 
And I—the Saviour with his law of love. 


** Spontaneously to God should tend the soul, 
Like the magnetic needle to the pole ; 
But what were that intrinsic virtue worth, 
Suppose some fellow, with more zeal than 
knowledge, 
Fresh from St. Andrew’s College, 
Should nail the conscious needle to the north? 


‘**T do confess that I abhor and shrink 
From schemes, with a religious willy-nilly, 
That frown upon St. Giles’ sins, but blink 
The peccadilloes of all Piceadilly— 
My soul revolts at such bare hypocrisy, 
And will not, dare not, fancy in accord 
The Lord of Hosts with an Exclusive Lord 
Of this world’s aristocracy. 
It will not own a notion so unholy, 
As thinking that the rich by easy trips 
May go to heaven, whereas the poor and lowly 
Must work their passage, as they do in ships.”’ 


Let us be warned, then— 


‘*A man may ery Church! Church! at every 
word, 
With no more piety than other people— 
A daw ’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple.” 


One more happy stanza, and the last. A most 
pretty simplicity there is in it, and a generous 
philosophic truth. 


** Church is ‘a little heaven below, 
I have been there and still would go,’— 
Yet I am none of those who think it odd 
A man can pray unbidden from the cassock, 
And, passing by the customary hassock, 
Kneel down remote upon the simple sod, 
And sue in formé pauperis to God.”’ 


Another ode, ‘‘On a distant prospect of Clap- 
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ham Academy,”’ is rife with the same exquisite 
truth and charity, touching lightly the profoundest 
feeling, and bringing out mirth and sadness in 
pathetic union. He sees the boys at the school 
games ; hoop and fives, marble-taw and horses. 


** Yet he would gladly halt and drop 
That boyish harness off, to swop 
With this world’s heavy van— 
To toil, to tug. little fool! 
Whilst thou canst be a horse at school 
To wish to be a man! 


‘* Perchance thou deem’st it were a thing 
To wear a crown—to be a king ! 
And sleep on regal down! 
Alas, thou know’st not kingly cares ; 
Far happier is thy head that wears 
That hat without a crown !”’ 


The great poem of Eugene Aram is familiar to 
all who have any knowledge of modern literature. 
What a striking opening— 


««*T was in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 
And four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran and some that leapt, 
Like troutlets in a pool. 


‘* Away they sped with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouched by sin ; 
To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in: 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


‘‘ Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran— 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can ; 
But the Usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man!” 


And what an ominous and terrible close— 


‘¢ That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kissed, 
Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist.”’ 


Another extract must be our last. It is a little 
poem called the Death Bed: a pure and perfect 
gem. Itis placed among the poems of the author’s 
later life, but was written, we believe, in his youth. 


** We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


‘* So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


** Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


‘* For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.’”’ 


| 
k 
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Of the Song of the Shirt, the Haunted House, 
the Bridge of Sighs, the Lady’s Dream, it needs 
not now to speak: or of the golden wonders of 
Miss Killmansegg. Charles Lamb’s humor and 
wisdom would have hugged and rejoiced in the 
latter poem ; the earlier would have struck him to 
the heart. There are no weak thoughts, no pro- 
saic lines, no got-up emotion of any kind, in these 
great and massive compositions. Shelley has put 
it as a test of poetry (and the remark is a fine one) 
that it makes familiar objects be as if they were 
not familiar. Here are objects the most familiar 
lifted into spheres of the. grandest imaginative 
thought, yet only that they may sink back into 
the homeliest corner of the heart, and make it 
more compassionate and gentle. Anything at once 
so tragical, so piteous, and so true, the world of 
poetry does not elsewhere contain. There are 
verses you admire and talk about ; these are verses 
you treasure up for solitary and silent hours. 


‘** Heaven's gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces. They that enter there 
Must go upon their knees.”’ 


It is said in the preface to these volumes that 
should their reception be favorable, they will be 
followed by a volume composed of the more 
thoughtful pieces in the poems of wit and humor. 
We cannot doubt of their reception, or of the place 
which Thomas Hood will hereafter occupy in 
English literature. 





MR. HUNT AND HIS MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


Tue commercial publication of Freeman Hunt, 
the well known proprietor and editor of the ‘* Mer- 
chants’ Magazine and Commercial Review,”’ has 
justly attracted the favorable notice not only of the 
press, but of the leading statesmen and commer- 
cial men both at home and abroad. This Maga- 
zine is quoted as an authority everywhere ; in the 
congress of the United States, and in the British 
parliament; by the French government, and the 
German Zollverein ; in law-books, and by judges 
on the bench; in the reports of such men as 
Macgregor and Porter of the British Board of 
Trade, and in the public documents of Webster 
while secretary of state, and by Mr. Walker, the 
present secretary of the treasury. Mr. Hunt is 
in short the pioneer in ‘*‘ Commercial Literature,’’ 
and in fact the author of that phrase, as we do not 
recollect having heard it before it was uttered 
through the pages of his Magazine. Having 
recently purchased a complete set of that work, in 
thirteen handsomely bound volumes, we take occa- 
sion in adding them to our library, (and no editor’s 
collection is complete without them,) to speak our 
own views of their author and his works. 

There are some individuals whom nature has 
particularly fitted for certain situations, and it is a 
favorite idea at the present day, that each man has 
his mission, each man does something for the 
great progress of the race. Some are found to 
move men directly and lead others to be instru- 
ments in their hands; many to act together in the 
same pursuit, and others stil] to chronicle what has 
been done rather than to act themselves. We 
think Mr. Hunt by a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances has found his true place and vocation. 
The design of the work with which he has been 
alone identified was original with himself, and 
during the seven years of its successful prosecu- 
tion, it has continued to preserve that individual 





HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE—ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


character that marked its commencement. The 
wants of the business community of some work 
which should record the results of their previously 
almost forgotten labors, to furnish correct data for 
future operations both to the class and individual, 
have been fully satisfied in this work ; and not a 
page of the past eighty-one monthly issues does 
not contain information which at the time was of 
the highest value to almost every man in the com- 
munity, and now, if preserved, is of so much 
importance as a standard record, that every man 
must refer to it whose business operations are 
enlarged beyond his desk or counter. We know 
of no other work in which there has been such a 
rogressive accumulation—it is like the rule of 
ermutation—the operation cannot be carried 
through, one is only able to examine the results. 

As far as we have been able to learn, the suc- 
cess of this valuable publication has been in a 
great degree adequate to its merits. We cer- 
tainly hope that it may be fully so, for we have 
been repeatedly attracted by the earnestness with 
which Mr. Hunt has carried on his work ; he must 
regard the results of his labor with no small satis- 
faction, and with the reflection of the benefit he 
has been to the community, should be some reward 
for industry directed to so valuable a purpose. 

The thirteen volumes, now nearly fourteen 
completed, embody an amount of information—a 
mass of facts and figures on the wide range of sub- 
jects legitimately falling within the scope of a 
standard commercial work, that could scarcely be 
collected from hundreds of volumes and documents, 
and which would, we had almost said, occupy the 
lifetime of an individual to colleet again. 

Evening Mirror. 





Tue Perits or Evepnant Huntine.—Major 
Rogers had capital sport with a herd of these ani- 
mals. His four guns had all been discharged, 
when an unseen elephant made a charge at him 
from the skirts of the jungle. There was no help 
for it except to run, and for one hundred yards the 
major kept just ahead, feeling at every step the 
animal’s trunk trying to insinuate itself round his 
loins. A turn round a tree gave him a momenta- 
ry advantage, which he made the most of by 
springing up into the branches, (he was as nimble 
as a cat, and as strong asa lion.) One foot high- 
er, and he would have been out of the elephant's 
reach ; but before he had time to draw up his legs, 
the elephant had got him firmly clenched in the 
coils of his proboscis. Still Rogers pulled against 
him, thinking it better to have his leg wrenched 
from the socket than to fall back bodily into the 
animal’s power. The struggle, however, did not 
last long; for, to the delight of the pursued and 
the chagrin of the pursuer, the Wellington boot 
that the former wore slipped off, extricated the 
leg, and saved the life of poor Rogers. (Heaven 
save us from such a boot-jack!) The dilemma, 
however, did notend here; for the elephant, find- 
ing himself baulked of his prey, after destroying 
the boot, took up his quarters beneath the branch- 
es, and kept his expected victim in the tree for 
twenty-four hours, when the tapyal, or country 
postman, happening to pass by, Rogers gave him 
notice of his position, and on this being intimated 
to the nearest village, the elephant was frightened 
away by tom-toms and yellings. Had this oc- 
curred in a deserted part of the jungle, poor Rogers 
would indubitably have been starved to death in the 
tree.—Sporting Magazine. 
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WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 121 


From the Quarterly Review. 
Memoirs of the Reign of King George III. By 
Horace Watpote, youngest son of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Earl of Orford. Now first published 
from the original MSS. Edited with Notes by 
Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart. 4 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1845. 


Tuese Memoirs of the first ten years of George 
Ill., will add certainly not more, and we think 
less, to the reputation of Horace Walpole or to 
English history than those of the last ten years of 
George II. ‘They have the same occasional merit 
and the same general and pervuding faults. They 
contain many traces of his peculiar wit, and fre- 
quent touches of his graphic style—a few, and but 
a few, new facts and lights scattered through a 
very intricate mass of political intrigues—with an 
over-balancing proportion of prejudice, partiality, 
misrepresentation, and inconsistency—trivial and 
variable, but always rancorous, resentments—and 
a general and constitutional proclivity to slander 
and calumny. These, indeed, may be said to be 





the essential characteristics of his admired letters : 
but the gossip and seandal, which in a familiar 
letter are not merely tolerated, but, as it were, | 
expected and welcomed, are grievous offences! 
against good taste as well as good faith when it is| 
attempted to array them in the grave and responsi-| 
ble character of history. Many, otherwise tolera- 
bly strict moralists, will not seruple to enliven a 
conversation or a correspondence with circumstan- 
ces which the loosest conscience would not venture 
to repeat in judicial evidence. So it is that al- 
though many, most indeed, of the objectionable 
topics of his two sets of Memoirs, had been already 
produced in his ‘* Letters,’ ** Reminiscences,”’ and 
** Walpoliana,’’ they have not there created the 
same disgust or indignation, and, we will add, 
tedium and nausea, which they do in their inspis- 
sated form ; and there can be no doubt that Wal- 
pole’s literary as well as moral character would 
have stood higher if these more solemn chronicles 
of libel and malignity had never been published. 

We considered it our duty to trace, in our 
account of the first set of memoirs, the real motive 
of Walpole’s personal animosity to the leading 
political men of the period ; and again in our recent 
review of the second Jivraison of the ** Letters to 
Mann,”’ the same task was forced upon us by the 
strange blunder of the editor of that publication, 
who was so blind or so indisereet as to seem to 
question the justice of our opinion, even while he 
or she* reproduced the very documents under 
Walpole’s own hand which established the proof 
of corrupt jobbing and mercenary slander against 
him even more flagrantly than we had originally 
stated it. 

{f the peculiar temper and personal bias of the 
writer were important ingredients in our considera- 
twon of the earlier Memoirs, they are much more 
so in the present work, which comes closer to our 
own time, and deals with persons and events better 


* It seems to he generally understood that the “ Ad- 
vertisement” we allude to was not in fact written by the 
Editor, but supplied to him by Miss Berry, whose amia- 
ble partiality (if the paper was indeed hers) must have 
obscured either her memory or her judgment as to the 
real and indisputable facts of the case. The writer (who- 
ever that was) forgot or did not observe that the facts 
which Walpole himself confessed for a narrow and tem- 
povey object, were the irrefragable evidence for the 
arger and more permanent purpose to which we have 
applied them with a force that we venture to assert defies 





tational contradiction. 
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known and, on many accounts, more interesting. 
Referring, therefore, to our former numbers, and 
particularly to that for October, 1844, for the 
extraordinary details of the influences under which 
Walpole acted and wrote, during the period com- 
prised in the first ‘* Memoirs,’ we shall here 
repeat so much of the general facts as may refresh 
our reader’s memory, and we shall afterwards pro- 
duce some remarkable elucidations and confirma- 
tions of our opinions afforded by the work that we 
are about to examine. 

There can be no doubt that Walpole’s wit, vari- 
ous and abundant as it was, had always an ill-na- 
tured, selfish, and cynical turn; and under any 
circumstances we might have expected that Me- 
moirs from his pen would have been tinged by the 
same greedy appetite for scandal and the same 
unscrupulous propensity to satire which are the 
characteristics of his letters ; but it required addi- 
tional and deeper influences to chain this lively and 
mercurial spirit to the daily labor of a chronicler, 
and to evolve a disregard of truth, a perversity of 
judgment, and a rancour of feeling so intense, so 
gloomy, and we must add so dull, as these Me- 
moirs exhibit. These influences were principally 
two—one pecuniary and accidental, and the other 
physical and constitutional. Walpole’s sole in- 
come arose out of no less than five sinecure places 
or shares of places conferred on him by Sir Robert 
—amounting, he admits, when he first received 
them, to about 3000/7. a year. They afterwards 
more than doubled in value ; but we at present 
take Walpole’s own earliest estimate. Of this sum 
nearly one half was derived from a rider, as it was 
called, of 1400]. on the patent office of Collector 
of the Customs, of which his elder brother Edward 
was the patentee, receiving only about 400/. a year 
of the present profits, but having the reversion of 
the whole 1800/. if he should survive Horace. It 
would be useless to our present purpose to inquire 
why Sir Robert made this distribution of the in- 
come of the office; but the result was that Hor- 
ace was thereby placed, as he himself tells us, in 
the ‘* preearious’’ and very unpleasant position of 
having so large a proportion of his income depend- 
ent on the life of a brother ten years older than 
himself. But there was also another more power- 
ful though less prominent interest of the same 
nature constantly at work. Walpole, besides this 
precarious sinecure of 14007. a year, had another 
office which grew up, under a cloak of almost 
menial humility, to an enormous income. He was 
Usher of the Exchequer— 

‘*and the duties of my office are to shut the gates 
of the Exchequer, and to furnish paper, pens, ink, 
wax, pencils, tape, penknives, scissors, parchment, 
and a great variety of other articles, to the Treas- 
ury, Exchequer, &c.’’—Appendix to Letters to 
Mann, 1844, vol. iv., p. 330. 

This office was performed by deputy, and produced 
a clear profit, as stated in 1780 by the commission- 
ers of accounts, of 4200/.—though Walpole him- 
self had made a return of only 1800/., and it was 
to defend this erroneous return of his emoluments 
that he drew up the statement which has led to 
elucidations of his literary character which its 
author never thought of. 

Walpole says these profits were made on the 
articles supplied by him, and that the time of pay- 
ment of his bills and of course some previous 


ay mean of them 
“depends on the good will and pleasure of the 
First Lord of the Treasury; and yet, though a 
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mere tradesman in that respect, I believe no man 
will ever accuse me of having paid court to any 
first lord of the treasury.”’—#b. 331. 
We not only accuse, but shall convict him, on his 
own evidence, of having paid obsequious court to 
every first lord in succession ; he was in a con- 
stant fever of uneasy dependence on what he peev- 
ishly calls ‘* the first lord's good will and pleas- 
ure,’’ and in a restless anxiety about the examina- 
tion and discharge of these accounts, which, it 
appears from his correspondence with his deputy 
( Works, vol. ii., p. 381,) were sometimes chargea- 
ble with gross abuse, and always liable to question. 
Such precariousness and annoyances attached to 
so large a portion of his income would: have been a 
source of reasonable uneasiness to any man, and 
would have justified efforts to obtain a more secure 
position. ‘The attempts he made we do not blame 
in themselves; but we blame, with some mixture 
of pity, the species of monomania under which 
Walpole, while pursuing this natural, but certainly 
interested object, was eternally protesting that 
‘* disinterestedness was the passion of his life’’-— 
that he despised place and profit, and that it was 
his pride and glory to soar above all such selfish 
influences. We are satisfied that Walpole’s anx- 
iety about his offices, combining with the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of his temper, became the 
primum mobile of all his misanthropical feelings, 
and led him especially to calumniate by every indi- 
rect means, under every false pretence, but with 
inveterate and indefatigable malignity, everybody 
whom he knew or fancied to have interfered with 
his incessant endeavors to place his income on a 
more permanent footing. ‘This was clearly the 
first and chief motive of both sets of Memoirs ; 
and we have little doubt that if the whole truth 
could be discovered, we should find that all his 
animosities were, in some way or other, connected 
with this great pecuniary stake, or perhaps now 
and then with some collateral interests of the same 
kind. Nothing but some such all-pervading infat- 
uation could have blinded the keen sight and 
‘blunted the nice taste of such a man to the mass 
of inconsistency, contradiction, and, in fact, non- 
sense which his Memoirs present, and which on 
any other hypothesis must we suppose appear to 
every observant reader, as it does to us, quite inex- 
plicable ; but we may say as Pope did of another 
noble and eccentric wit—the Duke of Wharton— 


‘¢ This clue once found, unravels all the rest; 
The prospect clears, and Walpole stands confest.’’ 


If it be said that his animosity against the public 
men of his long day is too universal to be attributed 
to a single motive, it may be answered that in the 
corrupt and factious times of which he wrote there 
were so many changes of administration that—fol- 
lowing up, as we shall see he did, on every change, 
this the first and most important object of his whole 
life—there was perhaps no minister or ministry 
from whom he did not receive the affront of a refu- 
sal. How many attempts of this sort he may have 
made we know not—certainly not less than half a 
dozen ; but it is by mere accident that we have been 
able to traceso many. Such intrigues, especially 
when they fail, and still more when the offended 


postulant takes refuge in patriotism, are generally | place for H. Walpole’s life 


.carefully concealed by both parties—by the jobber 
for his own sake—by the minister from motives of 
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but a minister could fully know the turpitude of 
the human heart ; and accordingly, except in a few 
rare cases of persons blinded by personal vanity or 
resentment, we have had scanty revelations of this 
sort—and we should never have known anything 
of the secret motives of Walpole’s malignity but 
for that apology for his conduct which, with 
entirely other objects and a very different aim, he 
drew up in 1782, and which Mr. Berry, not, we 
are satisfied, seeing their real meaning or full 
extent, had the indiscretion—for historical truth a 
fortunate indiscretion—to publish in the great 
quarto edition of Walpole’s works, and which 
somebody had, as we have said, the still greater 
blindness of republishing, the other day, as if, 
instead of being the piéce de conviction, it had been 
an honorable excuse. In that paper we found the 
account of his strange maneuvres with Mr. Pel- 
ham, and were thence led to the details of his 
enormous sinecure income, and the influence which 
his expectations and his disappointments with 
respect to them had on his conduct and on his wri- 
tings. In the memoirs now before us this influ- 
ence appears in additional and growing force, and 
indeed so mingles itself with every page that not 
only are we bound for the sake of historical truth 
to expose it, but we really do not think we could 
give a better general idea of the work than by fol- 
lowing this clue. But in order to present a full 
view of the case, we must mention (very shortly) 
his first attempts with Mr. Pelham and the Duke 
of Neweastle, which were more fully detailed in 
our article on the first Memoirs. 

In 1751, at the outset of Horace Walpole’s polit- 
ical life, his first thought was to procure the ad- 
dition of his own life to that of his brother in the 
customs’ place; and he reckoned confidently on 
the Pelhams—old friends of his father who were 
then in power, and of whom he himself was a 
zealous supporter—to make this change. The 
ministers, though willing to oblige him, were 
either reluctant or afraid to grant an additional life 
in so great a place; but they offered to substitute 
Horace for Edward, if the latter would consent. 
This Horace protests he most indignantly rejected ; 
and it may be true, for he knew very well that 
Edward was not of a disposition to sacrifice gratui- 
tously his present third of the place and the whole 
reversion. 

Immediately on the failure of this negotiation, 
Horace, who had been up to that moment the ob- 
sequious servant of the Pelham ministry, turned 
short round—and commenced those false and 
scandalous memoirs of the last ten years of George 
Il.—in which, while not merely concealing, but 
directly disclaiming, any personal motive, and as- 
suming 


‘* a patriot’s all-atoning name,”’ 


he libels, with the most inveterate rancour, every- 
body whom we know, and many others whom we 
believe, to have had a share in his disappoint- 
ment. 

On Mr. Pelham’s death the Duke of Newcastle 
became minister, and we find that in 1755 there 
was some kind of negotiation through Mr. Fox for 
obtaining from the duke a grant of the customs’ 
: that too failed—re- 


jected, says Walpole, ‘‘ because he would accept 


no favor from that duke,’’—which is certainly un- 


personal honor, official duty, or political expedi-| true; for we find that when Newcastle, after a 
-ency. Old Sir Robert Walpole is said, we think) short interregnum, again returned to the treasury 
by Horace himself, to have declared that no one! in 1758, Walpole made two attempts, both very 
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corrupt, to sell this place to the duke or his nomi- 
nee.* This also fails; and yet Walpole has the 
—may we not say—effrontery to declare in his 
first Memoirs that ‘‘ the Duke of Newcastle never 
gave him the most distant cause for dissatisfaction.”’ 
(ii., 335.) 

Here open the new memoirs, of which, as we 
have said, the most remarkable characteristics will 
be best developed by endeavoring to explain Wal- 
pole’s statement of the motives of other men by 
what we know or have good reason to suspect of 
his own. 

The most prominent feature that strikes us at 
the outset, and all through the work, is the large 
and very unfavorable share of Walpole’s notice 
engrossed by Lord Bute. From the first pages of 
the first volume, to the very closing lines of the 
last, Lord Bute is the object of the most indefati- 
gable malevolence. Everybody is ill-treated ; most 
others, however, are dealt with as their names 
happen to occur in the course of the narrative ; 
but Lord Bute, under the invidious title of ‘* The 
Favorite,’’ and with all the odious imputations and 
insinuations attached to that name, is introduced on 
every occasion—those even in which he could by 
no possibility have had any concern—and with, in 
a majority of instances, the most flagrant falsehood. 
Our readers will remember that we expected some- 
thing of this kind, but our worst expectations are 
exceeded. In our review of the last collection of 
the Letters to Mann, we extracted two passages 
from Walpole’s autobiographical ‘‘Notes,’’ one 
dated 18th August, 1766, stating that he then 
** began the Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,”’ 
which, we added, were about to be published ; the 
second, we said, ‘‘ looked trivial, but might turn 
out to be important,’’ viz.:— 

*©1761—16th July, wrote the ‘‘ Garland,’’ a 
poem on the king, and sent it to Lady Bute, but 
not in my own hand, nor with my name; nor 
did ever own it.’’—Letters to Mann, vol. iv., p. 
349. 
and then we went on to say,— 

‘* We know nothing of this piece, and should be 
glad if it were recovered. If, as may be presumed, 
it was a panegyric, it would afford a curious con- 
trast with Walpole’s subsequent rancour against 
George III. and Lord Bute. We really have a 
curiosity to compare the Memoirs of George ITI. in 
1766 [of which we then knew no more than the 
pete with the ‘ Garland’ of 1761.’’— Quart. Rev., 
vol. Ixxiv., p. 415. 

We have not been yet able to discover the 
‘* Garland :’’—being, as Walpole tells us, anony- 
mous, the copy sent to Lady Bute was probably 
lost or destroyed with the mass of fulsome trash 
with which no doubt flatterers of less note, but not 
meaner or greedier than Walpole, overwhelmed 
the ‘* Favorite.’’ But as Walpole took the trouble 
of recording the composition, we dare say he also 
took care to preserve the original, which is proba- 
bly amongst his papers. Walpole, it will be ob- 
served, states that he had sent it anonymously, 
meaning to imply that his flattery, since it was 
anonymous, must have been disinterested—a gross 
non sequitur—for the temporary veil might be lifted 
whenever any merit was to be claimed. It was 
probably like all Walpole’s rhymes, so bad as to 
be wholly disregarded, and was therefore ‘‘ never 
owned ;’’ if it should be brought to light, we have 


* See Walpole’s Works, vol. ii., p. 366 ; and Quarterly 
Review, vol. xxvii., p. 199. 
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little doubt that it will corroborate all our suspi- 
cions. 

But we have evidence enough of Walpole’s 
time-serving duplicity, without the actual verses. 
They were written, the ‘* Nofes’’ say, on the 16¢h 
July, 1761. On the 8th July, the king declared 
in council his intention to marry; it is clear then 
that the ‘* Garland’’ transmitted to Lady Bute was 
a congratulatory poem on the intended marriage, 
written, we see with all a courtier’s haste, and 
with, we dare say, all a courtier’s adulation. 
But in the Memoirs we find under the same date a 
sneering and sarcastic account of the intended 
marriage, in which it is represented as the device 
of a ‘* junto’’—the Princess Dowager and Lord 
Bute—to perpetuate their power over the king ;— 
and this ‘* junto,”’ being alarmed at some symp- 
toms of the king’s aversion to the match thus 
forced upon him, employ a tool to watch and in- 
terrupt his majesty’s conversations ; and who do 
our readers think this tool wast No other than 
Lady Bute—Lady Bute, the very person whom 
Walpole had chosen as the most decorous and ac- 
ceptable channel of his poetical congratulations on 
an auspicious union which he so soon after de- 
scribes as the dark intrigue of an unprincipled 
junto. Ifa‘ junto”? be unprincipled, what shall 
we say of him who applauds its intrigues! If a 
** favorite’? be so odious, what shall we say of 
one who descends to court him by such skulking 
flattery as we have seen ; and, stil] more monstrous, 
boasts not only of his general high-mindedness to- 
wards all ministers, but that he ‘‘had never 
bowed to the plenitude of Lord Bute’s power?’’ 
(Mem. ii., 5.) Itis true; he had not bowed—he 
had crawled. 

At length, however, we arrive at the explanation 
of all this virulent animosity. We know from 
Walpole himself, ( Works, vol. ii., p. 376,) that 
very soon after the king’s accession he attempted 
some cajoleries of his majesty and Lord Bute on 
‘their love and patronage of the arts, and their 
countenance of genius ;’’ while in the Memoirs, 
under the same date, he sneers at the would-be 
** Augustus,’ who stupidly falls asleep over the 
objects of art put before him by an ignorant, taste- 
less, and illiterate ‘* Macenas,"’ (vol. i., p. 18.) 

Let us now look for some explanation of this 
duplicity—this fulsome flattery exchanged for vir- 
ulent abuse. Having no information but the 
scanty traces which Walpole inadvertently sup- 
plies, we cannot say whether, on Lord Bute’s ac- 
cession as first lord of the treasury, Walpole made 
any overtures to him to obtain an arrangement of 
his offices ; but we do know that Walpole again 
addressed an adulatory letter to Lord Bute on his 
majesty’s and his lordship’s patronage of the arts, 
quite inconsistent with the contemporancous tone 
of the Memoirs ( Works, ii.,378;) and we find 
soon after a short dry note, (which seems to imply 
a previous correspondence on the subject,) request- 
ing Lord Bute to order the payment of his office 
bills, which had been, it seems, for some months 
delayed. We shall see hereafter that Walpole 
attributed this delay to Fox’s enmity. It is, how- 
ever, clear from the style of his note, that there 
was a coolness with Lord Bute also on this point ; 
but be that as it may—Lord Bute, just before he 
resigned the treasury, committed an offence which 
Walpole never forgot nor forgave. 

“The place in the custom-house held by my 
brother [Sir Edward,] but the far greater share of 
which had been bequeathed to me by my father 
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for my brother's life, was also granted in reversion 
to Jenkinson.* I was, I confess, much provoked at 
this grant, and took occasion of fomenting the ill- 
humor against the Favorite, who thus excluded me 
Srom the possibility of obtaining the continuance of 
oo oy to myself in case of my brother’s death.’ 
— Mem. i. 265. 

He then affects to care little about it, and re- 
peats a story, the falsehood of which he elsewhere 
reveals, of his having twice refused ; and then adds 
that he was on terms of ‘‘ great civility’? with 
Lord Bute, and that his resentment towards him 
‘** kept no deep root.’ Alas! we have evidence 
that it rankled through the whole of Walpole’s 
long life. He proceeds : 

‘** And I can with the utmost truth say that as I 
afterwards, though never connected with him, was 
on many occasions friendly to that great favorite, 
so no word in these Memoirs to his prejudice has 
been dictated by a vindictive spirit.’’-—id. 266. 
And then, to show the absence of all vindictive 
spirit, he proceeds in the very same page to expa- 
tiate on the ‘* infinite ill he had occasioned to his 
country ;’’ ‘‘the meanness of his ability, and the 
poorness of his spirit, which place him below resent- 
ment ;’’ and concludes with saying that this ** pu- 
sillanimous favorite purchased *’ a scandalous peace. 
(Jb. 267.) Is this not insanity? Could any man 
ia his sober senses persuade himself that ‘ his re- 
sentment kept no deep root’? when he in the very 
same page recorded this gross abuse and these un- 
founded libels on the man with whom he was liv- 
ing on civil, and even friendly terms? But it was 
not in the first burst of his monomaniacal fury 
merely that he recorded this bitter imputation—he 
did so to the very last—and during the whole four 
volumes insists and persists that the retirement of 
Lord Bute in 1763 was “‘ pretended ;”’ that he still 
continued the favorite—a character in that case the 
more odious, because it would have been really 
criminal ; that he governed the king in private in 
Opposition to his constitutional advisers, and was 
the real cause of everything that Walpole, in his 
insane spirit of faction, chooses to think a misfor- 
tune or a crime. We care nothing about Lord 
Bute, any more than we do about Lord Chat- 
ham or Lord Orford—in truth much less—but 
we care a great deal about truth and justice, 
and we will not, as faras our exposure may reach, 
permit the mean and dirty spite of a disappointed 
jobber to sully the fountains of history. 

But afier we had labored with indignation 
through these accumulated and protracted false- 
hoods—now known and admitted by every candid 
and well-informed person to be so—of the post- 
official, unconstitutional, and criminal influence of 
Lord Bute—the mainspring and chief topic of 
these memoirs—we were astonished to find in the 
last volume a note of Walpole’s, in which he over- 
throws by a stroke of his own pen the whole edi- 
fice he had been so many years building, and leads 
us to the very just but Aere surprising conclusion 
that there is not a syllable of truth in all that he 
has said on the chief and predominant topic of his 
four volumes. 

In the year 1770 Mr. Burke published his 
‘** Thoughts on the Present Discontents ;’’ of the 
great merit of which we know (except the pam- 
phlet itself) no greater proof than Walpole’s long, 
peevish, and inconsistent criticism of it. Its 
faults in Walpole’s eyes were manifold; it took, 
in spite of Burke's party feelings, a higher view 


* Private Secretary to Lord Bute.— Walpole. 





of political duties than Walpole could understand, 
and spoke generous sentiments which he never 
could feel—but his chief objections are two—first 
it was ‘‘ calculated for no one end’’ but to exalt 
Lord Rockingham, and Lord Rockingham was first 
minister when Walpole was, as we shall see, not 
offered political place, and was refused a job ;—but 
secondly— 

‘*The most absurd part of all was Burke’s dis- 
charging Lord Bute of all present influence [1770} 
—a fact not only improbable, but it was extremely 
unwise in a political light, for the book thus 
removed from the people’s attention an odious and 
ostensible object.’’—iv. 133. 

And after thus admitting that Lord Bute’s con- 
tinued and secret influence was only a probability, 
(and the reasons with which he supports this prob- 
ability are absolute nonsense,) and confessing that 
the real object was to keep up an odious and os- 
tensible imputation before the eyes of the people— 
after, we say, these admissions, he goes on treat- 
ing with the most solemn malignity Lord Bute 
(who during a great part of the interval had been 
residing abroad, and had no more concern with the 
administration at home than with the court of 
Versailles) as the still predominant “ favorite,’’ 
and actual dispenser of all favors and adviser of all 
measures ;—but then comes the note, to which we 
have alluded, and which, to use a homely meta- 
phor, kicks down the pail he had been so long and 
assiduously filling :— 

‘** T have changed my opinion, I confess, various 
times, on the subject of Lord Bute’s favor with 
the king.”’ 

Of which various changes of opinion, be it ob- 
served, these veracious memoirs aflord no trace ; 
all is one black assumption of a despotic and dis- 
graceful favoritism-—though he gves on further to 
confess 

‘* that even before his accession the king was weary 
both of his mother and her favorite, and wanted to, 
and did, shake off much of that influence. After 
Lord Bute’s resignation his credit declined still 
more.’ And then, in a rambling, contradictory, 
and almost unintelligible style, he proceeds to 
state other pros and cens, concluding—if, indeed, 
anything that he ever produced in the way of 
reasoning can be called a conclusion—with an ac- 
quittal of Lord Bute and the substitution of 
another ‘‘ odious and ostensible victim’’—Mr. 
Jenkinson— 

** If I have accounted rightly for so great a 
mystery, as whether Lord Bute had an ascendant 
or not from the time of his ceasing to be openly 
prime minister—[meaning that his final opinion 
was that no such influence existed]—I might be 
asked, who then had real influence with the king 
—for his subsequent ministers indubitably had not? 
—I should answer readily, Jenkinson.”’—iv. 134. 
Jenkinson*—Oh yes! Mr. Jenkinson had obtained 
** the reversion of the place in the customs, thus ea- 
cluding me from the possibility of the continuance 
of that place to myself.’ And Mr. Jenkinson 
therefore was to replace Lord Bute as a scarecrow 
of faction. But when, at length, after so much de- 
liberation and so many fluctuations of opinion, 
Walpole professes to have arrived at this conclu- 
sion, (which we all know aliunde to be the true 
one,) that Lord Bute’s interference and influence 
ceased bond fide on his public resignation, does he 
make any amends or endeavor in any other way than 
by this confused and ambiguous note of 1770 to 
retract his error? Not at all ;—he still persists in 
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gratifying his posthumous vengeance for his own 
grievance by bequeathing to posterity a series of 
imputations against Lord Bute and the king, which 
he knew, even before he had written one line of 
them, to be false ; for, to crown all this, it seems 
quite certain that Walpole never from the first mo- 
ment believed in this pretended influence, as—in 
addition to the hint above quoted that ‘‘ the king, 
even before his accession, was weary of the ‘ fa- 
vorite ’ ’’—we find Horace, in the third year of the 
reign, and before he had thought of the ‘* Me- 
moirs,”’ writing on the 28th February, 1763, to Mr. 
Conway, whom he neither would nor could de- 
ceive :— 

‘* Indeed I think Mr. Fox’s power so well es- 
tablished that Lord Bute would find it more difficult 
to remove him than he did his predecessors, and 
may even feel the effects of the weight he had made 
over to him; for it is already obvious that Lord 
Bute’s levée is not the present path to fortune. 
Permanence is not the complexion of these times— 
a distressful circumstance to the votaries of a court.”’ 
—Letters, iv. 255. 

We may seem to have gone into more detail on 
this point than is necessary—for Lord Brougham, 
whose testimony is on every account of the highest 
value, must be admitted to have settled the ques- 
tion. In his historical sketch of Lord North, he 
says— 

** It is no doubt a commonly received notion, and 
was at one time an article of belief among the pop- 
ular party, that Lord Bute continued the king’s 
secret adviser after the termination of his short ad- 
ministration ; but this is wholly without foundation. 
The king never had any kind of communication 
with him, directly or indirectly ; nor did he ever 
see him but once, and the history of that occurrence 
suddenly puts the greater part of the stories to flight 
which are current upon this subject. * * * 
The assertion that the common reports are utterly 
void of all foundation, and that no communication 
whatever of any kind or upon any matter, public 
or amp ever took place between the parties, we 
make upon the most positive information, proceed- 
ing directly both from George III. and from Lord 
Bute.’’—Brougham’s Historical Sketches, Knight's 
edition, pp. 61, 62. 

e, however, think it right to retain, as against 
Walpole, the more equivocal evidence that his own 
volumes afford.* 

In 1762 Mr. Fox undertook the leadership of 
the house of commons under Lord Bute: he had 


* Before we close the chapter of Lord Bute we must 
notice a serious error into which it seems to us that the 
editor has fallen. Walpole says in his text, that “ In his 
first council the king named his brother, the Duke of 
York, and Lord Bute, of the cabinet ;” on which the edi- 
tor observes, “ This nomination was severely criticised in 
the publications of the day. It is treated by Mr. Adol- 
phus as a simple nomination to the Privy Council, and is 
defended as such on the ground that the groom of the 
stole has always been constituted a privy councillor. This 
Is & misconception. The empty honor of the council 
could be grudged by no one to a great officer of the house- 
hold—the real grievance was his admission into the cabi- 
net.”—i. 8. Now, we are satisfied that Mr. Adolphus is 
right, and that the misconception is on the part of the 
editor. Walpole’s mention of the “ cadinet” is a mere 
slip of the pen for “ council,” as the editor might have 
surmised from seeing that the Duke of York was named 
with Lord Bute, and every one knows that the Duke of 
York was not of the cabinet. It is also equally well known 
that the cabinet is not named by the king in council ; 
and it is, we believe, indisputable that Lord Bute was not 
of the cabinet till some months later, when he became 
secretary of state. 





been an early friend of Walpole’s, yet there are 
few characters worse treated in both sets of the 
Memoirs. Of the cause of this enmity, (which 
seems to have been concealed with studious hypoc- 
risy during Fox’s life,) we find some by no means 
complete, yet very characteristic traces in another 
of those indiscreet apologies by which Walpole— 
with the usual ill-luck of an over-cunning man tell- 
ing an untrue story—in tinkering one hole seldom 
fails to make a worse ;— 

‘*] had soon after my appearance in the world 
lived in much intimacy* with Fox, and had warmly 
espoused his side when persecuted by the Duke 
and Duchess of Richmond, and had happened to 
confer some other little favors upon him. I had 
carefully avoided receiving the smallest or the 
greatest from him.’’—vol. i., p. 211. 

He does not tell us what those ‘* greatest favors ”’ 
were which at that early period Fox could have 
granted and Walpole so ‘‘ carefully avoided,” when 
we see that he had been soliciting ‘* great favors ”’ 
from one whom he hated still more than Fox—Mr. 
Pelham. He proceeds, however :— 

‘* As Fox’s character opened more to the world 
I declined any connexion with him in polities, 
though determining never to have a quarrel with 
him, as I well knew his vindictive nature. When 
he united with the Duke of Neweastle [in 1755,] 
he had offered—in truth slightly enough—to pro- 
cure the reversion of a considerable place which I 
hold only for my brother's life to be confirmed for 
my own, provided I would be on good terms with 
the Duke of Newcastle. I answered with much 
scorn, ‘I will not accept that reversion from the 
Duke.’ ’’—vol. i., p. 211. 

Fox, perhaps, when he made this slight over- 
ture, was not aware that this favor had been only 
four years before refused by Mr. Pelham—probably 
with the concurrence of his brother the Duke and 
of Lord Hardwicke, both of whom were still in 
power ;—but Walpole no doubt remembered it 
keenly, and scornfully refused what he suspected 
Fox, who mentioned it so slightly, could not have 
obtained. And as to his aversion to receive such 
favors from the Duke of Neweastle, we have only 
to remind our readers of the corrupt favors that he 
solicited from that Duke in November, 1758. 

This negotiation with Fox in 1755, Walpole re- 
lates as introductory to another still more shame- 
less. Fox having undertaken the management of 
the house of commons, very naturally set about 
mustering his forces ; and, with a view of securing 
Walpole and his connexions, wrote him the follow- 
ing letter, which Walpole calls ‘‘ artful and disin- 
genuous,’’ but which, on the contrary, seems to us 
to tell plainly and honestly what all but ministers 
and members of parliament would be apt to call its 
very dishonest purpose :— 


‘© TO THE HON. H. WALPOLE. 


‘© November 21, 1762. 

‘* Dear Sir,—When I heard that the Parks, 
which Lord Ashburnham had quitted, were worth 
£2200 a year, (as they certainly are,) 1 thought 
such an income might, if not prevent, at least pro- 
crastinate, your nephew's ruin. I find nobody knows 
his lordship’s thoughts on the present state of poli- 
ties. Perhaps he has none. 


*So great a political intimacy that Walpole was one of 
two or three confidential friends whom Fox consulted as 
to his accepting the seals of secretary and the lead of the 
house of commons from the Duke of Newcastle in 1754. 
—Mahon, iv. 56. 
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** Now are you willing and are you the proper 
person to tell Lord Orford that I will do my best to 
rocure this office for him if I can soon Jearn that 
e desires it! If he does choose it, [ doubt not of 
his and his friend Boone’s [member for Lord Or- 
ford’s borough of Castle-rising,] hearty assistance ; 
and believe | shall see you too much oftener in the 
house of commons. 

** This is offering you a bribe, but it is such a one 
as one good-natured man may offer to another,”’ 
&e.— Works, vol. i., p. 213. 

Walpole’s reply is not quite so intelligible ; but 
as its conclusion eulogizes his own scrupulous del- 
icacy, we shall produce it that it may speak for 
itself. He says he will transmit the offer to his 
nephew without any advice :— 

** Because I do not mean to be involved in the 
affair any otherwise than as a messenger. A man 
who is so scrupulous as not to accept any obliga- 
tion for himself, cannot be allowed to accept one 
for another without thinking himself bound in grat- 
itude as much as if done to himself. The very 
little share I ever mean to take more in public af- 
fairs shall and must be dictated by disinterested 
motives. Ihave no one virtue to support me but 
that disinterestedness ; and if I act with you, no 
man living shall say that it was not by choice and 
by principle.’’—i. 216. 

We should have expected that such high disin- 
terestedness would have flamed out against an 
avowed bribe—not at all ; and the result was that 
Lord Orford accepted the rangership, and that Hor- 
ace Walpole voted for Lord Bute’s peace-—a peace 
which he everywhere throughout the whole Me- 
moirs censures with undying virulence, as on the 
- of Lord Bute and Fox personally corrupt. 

Le calls it ‘* a scandalous peace,”’ (i. 169)—** rui- 
nous and shameful to the country,”’ (i. 338)— 
** thunder was wanting to blast such a treaty,” (i. 
226)—** the infamy of the peace,” (i. 168). Yet 
he and his nephew accepted Fox’s “‘ bribe,’’ and 
voted for the peace. 

Bad as this appears, we suspect that there was 
still worse behind. We do not believe that Wal- 
pole’s vote was determined altogether by his 
nephew’s place, about which he probably cared very 
little ; and we find that he was exceedingly en- 
raged with something in Fox’s conduct in the affair, 
which is not explained, but which, we strongly 
suspect, was that, instead of this superfluous care 
about his nephew, Fox had not contrived to make 
some arrangement for Ais own places. That this 
was strongly in his mind is clear, for he imme- 
diately adds that Fox was displeased by his answer 
to the ** artful and disingenuous letter,’’ and showed 
his spite by prompting Martin, the secretary of the 
treasury, to delay the payment of Walpole’s office- 
hills; on which , ned adds that he made a direct 
appeal to Lord Bute, and was redressed :—not, 
however, very speedily ; for from the note to Lord 
Bute, already mentioned, it appears that payment 
was delayed for five months after Lord Bute had 
signed the order. It is clear, therefore, that Lord 
Bute had for some reason interposed a new delay, 
and that reason could not have been exactly what 
Walpole represents—Fox’s dissatisfaction with his 
answer—for the obstacle had arisen, it seems, a 
month before the date of Fox’s letter. This affair, 
whatever the details may have been, evidently 
rankled in Walpole’s mind, always morbidly sore 
on the subject of his offices, and inflamed his ani- 
mosity against both Bute and Fox. 

Yet this was not Mr. Fox’s greatest offence at 





this period. After repeating his violent censures 
of Fox for the shameless corruption with which he 
obtained votes for the peace, and stating that the 
numbers of the division were printed—227 against 
63—he adds, ‘‘ had they printed the names, the 
world would have known the names of those who 
were not bribed !’’—hAe having been in the majority, 
and in that majority we doubt whether there was 
any man more open to the imputation of bribery 
than himself. Probably he was the only one of 
them all that had accepted a bribe—offered directly 
eo nomine. He then proceeds to expatiate on the 
vengeance that Fox took of those placemen who 
had voted against the government—*‘ a more se- 
vere political persecution never raged,’’ and so on 
—with such vehemence, that the editor, apparently 
well inclined to excuse Mr. Fox, knows not what 
to say in his defence, and after several successive 
expressions of regret at divers instances quoted by 
Walpole, can only wind up by saying, ‘* This per- 
secution is inexcusable, and very unlike Mr. Fox, 
who was a very good-humored man.’’ Sir Denis 
de Marchant might have boldly said that the minis- 
ters did no more on this oceasion than their mere 
duty. Could they have carried on the government 
an hour in those daysof faction, if on such a ques- 
tion as A PEACE—the pivot on which all national as 
well as all party interests turned—they had per- 
mitted their subordinate placemen to oppose them 
with impunity? But Sir Denis might have seen 
that it was no tenderness for the litttle ousted clique, 
whom Walpole despised and hated, that excited 
his virtuous indignation. The real cause comes 
out a little later :— 

‘** The persecution set on foot at the close of the 
last year was kept up with unrelaxed severity 
° 7 * and though Mr. Fox enjoyed a 
considerable sinecure in Ireland, yet so much did 
his thirst of vengeance surmount his interest, that 
a question was put to the chancellor whether the 
king could not take away patents granted in former 
reigns !’’—vol. i., p. 240. 

The patents of former reigns! ‘‘ Ha! thou hast 
touched me nearly!’’ But this is followed by a 
still more striking instance of the selfish virulence 
of Walpole’s judgment of men. Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the solicitor-general, is distinguished 
throughout all Walpole’s works y a special 
measure of obloquy and defamation. In this place 
he says of him :— 

‘This man now rose from obscure infamy to that 
infamous fame which will long stick to him. It 
was known that in private causes he took money 
from both parties.”’—Jb. 

To this the editor enters a very faint denial— 
‘the charge is very improbable, as he had too 
many rivals and enemies to admit of such conduct 
remaining unpunished,’’ &c., &c. This is a very 
inadequate notice of such an atrocious calumny— 
the real explanation and consequent refutation of 
which are found even in Walpole’s own text, in 
which he says that this question of the resumption 
of the patents granted in a former coer was re- 
ferred to the solicitor-general, and that Norton 
** advised to take away the places, and then see if 
the law would restore them !’’—Jb. 

Take away the places! Walpole had only five of 
them, producing 6000/. a year, and not one other 
penny of income in the world. 


** What! all my pretty ones ?— 
Did he say all!—O Hell-kite '!—all?”’ 


We pardon Walpole for hating Fox and Nor- 
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ton on such provocation—but we cannot for- 
give his professions of impartiality and disinter- 
estedness. 

George Grenville succeeded Lord Bute in the 
treasury, and in due course of time in Walpole’s 
hatred—and from the same cause. Walpole be- 
gan, as he did with all first ministers, as a zealous 
supporter :— 

‘*T had been pleased at Grenville’s becoming 
minister, having (I confess my blindness) enter- 
tained a most favorable opinion of his integrity. 
Nor had his venal prostitution of himself to Lord 
Bute as yet opened my eyes. But I was again 
roused by the arbitrary treatment of Wilkes. Still 
I had not the most distant suspicion of what his 
heart was capable, nor any view of opposing his 
administration. Thinking him as frank and candid 
as myself, I desired Mr. Thomas Pitt—attached to 
him, and my own friend—to tell him fairly in the 
summer that I believed 1 should differ from him 
when the point of General Warrants should be 
agitated in parliament. 

‘* But not content with opposing them myself, I 
earnestly desired that Mr. Conway should oppose 
them too, and in bringing that about J by no 
means piqued myself on the same frankness.’’—vol. 
i., p- 340. 

And after this strange confession, he proceeds to 
state the details of the intrigue by which he per- 
suaded Conway, who was a groom of the king’s 
bedchamber, to separate from his brother and 
friends, and vote against General Warrants. For 
this vote poor Conway, who little suspected that 
he was the cat’s-paw of the usher of the exchequer, 
was dismissed both from his place, and, as was 
not unusual in those days, his regiment. That the 
ushership of the exchequer was in some way impli- 
cated in Walpole’s sudden breach with Mr. Gren- 
ville comes out in a long-subsequent passage of 
the ‘* Memoirs,’” where, in acknowledging ‘ the 
justice and civility which he always received from 

ord North,’’ (after he had left the house of com- 
mons and abandoned politics,) he adds, ‘* when I 
am thus grateful to the living for civilities, I scorn 
to recollect the rancor of the dead.”’ (Ib. 332.) The 
only first lord of the treasury to whom this bitter 


and ‘* rancorous’’ sarcasm could then apply was 
George Grenville. 


Again :— 
_ “Thad risked [in opposition to Grenville’s min- 
istry] an easy, ample fortune with which I was 
thoroughly contented. When I found unjust 
power exerted to wrong me, 1 am not ashamed to 
say that I flattered myself that if ever our party 


were successful, I should obtain to have the pay- | 


ments of my place settled on some foundation that 
would not expose me to the caprice or wanton 
tyranny of every succeeding minister.”’"—Mem. Geo. 
HL, ii., 211. 

And again :— 

‘The very day before the dismission of Mr. 
Conway, Grenville, whether to detach me from 
him, or fearing I should make use of the indis- 
cretion he had been guilty of, ordered the payment 
of my bills at the treasury.’’—vol. i., p- 408. 

The bills, then, had been stopped !—why, or how 
long before, we are not told, but we have not the 
slightest doubt that if we could obtain the details 
of the case we should find that Walpole’s first sus- 
picion of his friend Grenville’s integrity and his 
earliest scruple as to the legality of general war- 
rants were simultaneous with the occurrence of 
some hitch in the ‘** payment of his bills." What 


he was likely to feel at the delay of his bills may 
be judged by the fury—* the ebullitions of rage,” 
as he calls it—which he felt at Grenville’s order- 
ing their payment at such a critical moment— 
meaning, perhaps, to convey a contemptuous hint 
that he saw and appreciated the motives of Wal- 
pole’s new-born patriotism. Walpole proceeds 
not only to confess, but to boast of the rancor and 
success with which he contrived to embarrass and 
annoy the ministry ; though we believe that he 
very much overrates the actual effect of his in- 
trigues ;—a common fault with most men—but a 
peculiarly predominant one with him—the most 
blind of any man we ever saw or read of to every- 
thing he was unwilling to see. In his thirst of 
vengeance he formed some projects which he him- 
self admits would have been unbecoming a man of 
honor. We have seen that he employed his ‘* own 
friend,” Mr. Thomas Pitt, as a channel of com- 
munication with Mr. Grenville. In the course of 
the negotiation some letters passed between the 
parties, and Walpole had conversations with both 
Grenville and Pitt, all which, even on Walpole’s 
own statement, appear to us perfectly innocent and 
natural; but Walpole, really wanting to be bribed, 
affected to consider one or more of the letters as 
an offer to bribe or intimidate him and Conway ; 
and then he relates that 

‘to add to their confusion, I had preserved exact 
minutes of the two conversations of Pitt and Gren- 
ville, of which they had no suspicion. 1 felt the 
opportunity of doing justice both to Mr. Conway 
and myself; and of making Mr. Grenville under- 
stand that if he did not do me justice in the regu- 
larity of my payments, he wes at my mercy, and 
must expect those letters to be laid before the 
public, if not before the house of commons.’’— 
vol. ii., p. 11. 

This was little better than an attempt to extort 
money, and would have been a fit subject of a 
criminal prosecution. We have ourselves seen 
these letters, which are altogether to the disad- 





vantage of Walpole, whose conduct was so 
shuffling that Mr. Grenville terminated the dis- 
| cussion by writing to Mr. Pitt in a style that must 
have stung Walpole :— 

‘After what I have met with, you will not wonder 
that I will have no further intercourse with Mr. 
Walpole upon this subject, neither directly nor 
through the channel of any one else.’’— Grenville 
MSS. 

Walpole, however, says—and here we believe him 
—that he would have been very unwilling to make 
this exposure ; but 

‘‘ Grenville was far from having the generosity to 
imitate me. My payments were carefully made 
before the parliament opened ; but when I had let 
the session pass without using the materials in my 
hands, an embargo was again laid on the income of 
my employment. Have I been unjust in saying 
that almost any steps which are lawful against 
banditti would be justifiable against such men? 
But I found means to retaliate without violating 
the strict laws of honor.’’—vol. ii., p. 12. 

What his honorable modes of retaliation were, he 
does not say—perhaps the libelling his enemies in 
these memoirs was one—but it would have been 
rather fairer to have published the original docu- 
ments. No reader, we believe, will doubt of the 
motives that prevented the execution of that me- 
nace, and substituted the safer course of traducing, 
in these posthumous memoirs, the memory (for 
Grenville died while he was writing them) of that 
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eminent and we believe honest statesman, who, 
with his habits of business and in his desire of 
economy, had, probably, attempted some inquiry 
into the practices by which his own immediate 
subordinate, the Usher of the Exchequer, received 
four thousand two hundred pounds per annum for 
‘shutting the Exchequer-gates, and paying the 
tradesmen’s bills.’’ 

In 1765, after a short ministry of about two 
years, Grenville was turned out by that combina- 
tion of factions which led to the first Rockingham 
ministry ; and General Conway became secretary 
of state and leader of the house of commons. And 
this opens some new scenes of Walpole’s indefa- 
tigable perseverance in pursuing his jobs, more 
curious and as little creditable as any of the former. 
He has told us frankly that he expected that a 
government which he had helped to form could not 
be so ungrateful as to refuse to accomplish his 
objects. He does not tell us the special form his 
wishes now took, but it was something so mon- 
strous, that even his cousin-german and—if we are 
to take his own word for it—his creature, Conway 
could not listen to it—Conway—who, before 
the publication of these volumes, we said and 
thought, was the only human being for whom he 
seemed to feel what is ordinarily called friendship 
—almost the only one of whom he had left a 
favorable report !—but, alas! this solitary friend- 
ship—this unique affection—was, we find, weak- 
ened if not severed by this engrossing anxiety 
about the sinecure places. 

At this moment, apparently so auspicious, and 
when we should have expected to find Walpole 
triumphant in the success of his patriot friends, we 
are startled at reading, at the head of the tenth 
chapter of the second volume of these Memoirs, 
‘*Walpole’s separation from his party,’ and by a 
statement that 
** the dissolution of our opposition now afforded me 
that opportunity of retreating from those who had 
composed it, for which I had so eagerly longed ; 
nor was I dilatory in executing my resolution. 
Many new reasons concurred to make me adhere 
to the plan I had formed. 

‘* If I quitted them triumphant, they would have 
no right to call on me should they again be de- 
feated by their own want of skill. I had fully 
satisfied my honor and my engagements, and had 
anybody cause to complain, it was myself—but 
I chose to part with them on good terms. Not the 
smallest view of self-interest had entered into my 
imagination.’’—vol. ii., p. 210, 211. 

All this, even if true, would be, when closely 
examined, more plausible than satisfactory ; but, 
unfortunately, it is altogether false. For, proceed- 
ing to say that *‘ truth demands some further ex- 
planation,’ he enters with the blind impetuosity 
of an angry man into explanations which contra- 
dict in fact and even in terms every point of his 
preceding assertions, and exhibit the continued 
influence of the same mean motives that we have 
traced on so many other occasions. 


‘* He left not faction, but of it was left,”’ 


and retired not spontaneously, but in deep and 
double dudgeon at not having had an offer of politi- 
cal office for which he was totally unfit, and at being 
again disappointed in the accomplishment of his 
sinecure jobs. After exclaiming, as we have seen, 
that he had not the smallest view of SELF-INTEREST 
in the matter, he goes on to prove that he had 
nothing else. Beginning with the allusion to Mr. 





Grenville already quoted, but which we must re- 
peat as an introduction to what follows, he says— 
** When [ found unjust power exerted to wrong 
me, I am not ashamed to say I flattered my- 
self that, if ever our party was successful, I should 
obtain to have the payments of my place settled on 
some foundation that should not expose me to the 
caprice or wanton tyranny of every succeeding min- 
ister.’’ 

‘* My wish of making this independence perfectly 
easy had I hinted to Mr. Conway during our op- 
position. He received it with silence. It was 
not in my nature to repeat such a hint.’’—vol. ii., 
pp. 211, 212. 

Our readers will not wonder that Conway should 
receive with silent reproof a propesition for re- 
warding Walpole’s independent support, by getting 
the treasury to relinquish its control over the bills 
of the usher of the exchequer, and by obtaining a 
place of £1400 a year for two lives, and one a 
young one, instead of for one old life—but we 
may surely feel some surprise that Walpole 
should imagine that this was political indepen- 
dence. A more barefaced avowal of a more corrupt 
object we do not know that we ever before met 
with—not even in Bubb Doddington. But this is 
not all. This man, possessed of five sinecure 
places producing an income of £6000 a year, 
would not, if we are to believe his own accounts, 
have been satisfied with making them more ‘ in- 
dependent,’’ that is, more Jucrative and perma- 
nent ; his vanity and ambition must be further 
gratified by an offer of political office—-and this he 
avows in the following astonishing paragraph im- 
mediately following that last quoted :-— 

** A$ DISINTERESTEDNESS was my ruling passion, 

I did hope that on the change some considerable 
employment would be offered to me, which my van- 
ity would have been gratified in refusing. It was 
mortifying enough to me, when Mr. Conway re- 
ported to me the proposed arrangement of places, 
to find that my name had not been so much as 
mentioned.’’—vol. ii., p. 212. 
Then comes a sharp invective against Conway. 
He complains that the other leaders of the party 
did not at least go through the form of offering 
him something, although ‘‘ he had declared, and it 
was well known, he would take no place.’’ (2.) 
Now we do not see why a statesman, employed to 
form a ministry, should embarrass and depreciate 
his mission by offering office to one who he knew 
would, merely to gratify his own vanity, refuse it. 
But after all, we have good reasons for believing 
that Walpole did not seriously wish for political 
office, nor even expect an offer of it. It would 
not have suited either his habits or his tastes ; and 
his more substantial views were certainly directed 
towards the sinecure jobs ; but as a failure there 
would have been neither a safe nor decent cause of 
quarrel, he prudently chose to place it on the more 
absurd but Jess dangerous and discreditable ground 
of the political slight. This, probable from all the 
circumstances, is proved by some expressions in his 
complaints of Conway’s indifference to his inter- 
ests, which begin with the supposed political 
neglect, but soon fall into the real grievance :— 

‘* What could excuse this neglect in Mr. Con- 
way! For him I had sacrificed everything ; for 
him I had been injured, oppressed, caluminated. 
The foundation of his own fortune, and almost 
every step of his fortune, he owed solely to me. 
How thoroughly seever he knew my sentiments 
[as to not wishing for political office ,] was a compli- 
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ment at least not due to met Whatever was due 
to me, much or little, he totally forgot it ; and so far 
from once endeavoring to secure my independence, in 
his whole life after he never once mentioned it. I 
had too much spirit to remind him of it, though he 
has since frequently vaunted to me his own indepen- 
dence. Such failure of friendship, or, to call it by 
its truer name, such insensibility, could not but 
shock a heart at once so tender and so proud as mine. 
His ensuing conduct completely opened my eyes.”’ 
vol. ii., p. 212. 

‘+4 heart so tender and so proud’’ as to quarrel 
with its nearest and we might say, only friend, 
because he did not interfere, contrary to his duty 
as a minister of state, to do a dirty job for the 
usher of the exchequer. In winding up this story, 
Walpole, with a show of doing justice to Conway, 
supposes that his neglect arose not from ingrati- 
tude, but forgetfulness ;— 

‘his temper was chill and his mind absent ; and as 
I had too much delicacy to mention even my own 
security, | am persuaded it never came into his 
conception.’’—#b., p. 215. 

Here again the word “ security’’ betrays the real 
cause of quarrel to have been the precarious sine- 
cures ; and when Walpole, with wonderful self- 
complacency, supposes that nothing but forgetful- 
ness and absence of mind could have prevented 
Conway’s accomplishing his object, while his own 
delicacy prevents his jogging the memory of his 
oblivious friend, he himself forgets that he had 
just told us that he had stated it to Conway before 
the formation of the new ministry, and that Conway 
had even then received it with an ominous silence 
which forbade the repetition of the suggestion. 

But though thus disappointed at the outset of 
the Rockingham administration and affecting to 
have abandoned politics, we find Walpole more 
active than ever in the long and complicated min- 
isterial intrigues between 1766 and 1770, and em- 
ploying his influence over the wavering and un- 
conscious Conway to keep him in office, and even, 
on the resignation of the Duke of Grafton, to place 
him at the head of the treasury. In all this he 
was actuated, no doubt, partly by his natural love 
of dabbling in such intrigues and his personal in- 
terest in Conway, but partly also, we are satisfied, 
by the hope of laying the government under such 
an obligation to him as should ultimately carry his 
job. The king, who confided in Conway's honor, 
though he feared his want of firmness and resolu- 
tion, felt obliged to Walpole for his endeavors to 
steady his friend, and so expressed himself to 
Conway's brother, Lord Hertford. Walpole was 
delighted. He now saw in the king’s gratitude a 
shorter cut to his great object :— 

‘* T must confess there was a moment in which, 
reflecting on my success, and on the important 
service I had rendered to the king in so distressful 
and critical an hour, I was tempted to think of 
myself. 1 saw I might have written to the king, 
or asked an audience, or made any terms I pleased 
for myself. My brother had just been at the point 
of death, and presented me with the near prospect of 
losing half my income. What would remain, 
would depend on the will of every succeeding first 
lord of the treasury; and it was determined in my 
own breast that I would pay court to none. I re- 
sisted, however; and in this favorable shining 
hour, resolved to make no one advantage for my- 
self. I scorned to tell either my friend or myself, 
and sat down contented with having done the best 
for him, and with shutting the door against a 
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crew I hated or despised.’’—vol. iii., pp. 78, 79. 
We are not the dupes of this heroic self-denial. 
Walpole on reconsideration could not but see that 
in that crisis the king neither would nor could 
have attempted to meddle with this paltry job, and 
that eventually his best and indeed only chance ou 
success was by keeping Conway in office with a 
friendly first lord of the treasury. This prospect 
was, however, soon closed. The Duke of Grafton 
resigned—Conway retired—Lord North’s admin- 
istration commences a new era—the sinecures re- 
main in statu quo—and the memoirs terminate. 

We have thus traced, even by the scanty light 
of his own inadvertent confessions, Walpole’s at- 
tempts at what too clearly seems a corrupt jobbing 
with each successive administration, from 1751 
down to 1770; and we think nobody can doubt, 
after this detail, that Walpole, even in his ** Let- 
ters,’’ but distinctly in every line of both sets of 
his memoirs, was writing under the impression ot 
morbid feelings which distort and discolor every 
scene and person, and disentitle him to any credit 
wherever his passion or prejudice can intervene ; 
and these were so acute and so subtile that it is im- 
possible to say that there is any circumstance, 
however apparently indifferent, into which they 
did not penetrate. His works are really ‘‘ a copi- 
ous polyglot of spleen’’ and an ‘ universal satire” 
on all mankind. When we formerly made a some- 
what similar observation, we excepted Conway as 
the only person spared from the general obloquy 
—we can except him no longer; he has now de- 
scended into the imbo to which Walpole consigned 
all his contemporaries—we believe we may now 
say without exception. 

If any reader should be inclined to think that 
we assign too much importance to this detection 
and exposure, we beg leave to remind him that, 
from a variety of concurrent causes, Walpole is 
likely at first sight to obtain a confidence which 
he in no degree merits, and that his pertinacious 
efforts to poison history require that at each suc- 
cessive attempt the antidote should be administered. 
Nor let it be supposed that this iteration of our 
charges is superfluous when we see such a writer 
as Lord Mahon—so impartial, so desirous of 
truth, with such apparent opportunities of infor- 
mation, and so well aware of Walpole’s bias as to 
set out with admitting that ‘* on no occasion would 
he readily trust Horace Walpole as to motives’’ 
( Hist. of England, vol. iv., p. 14,) yet immediate- 
ly after falling into Walpole’s snares—habitually 
quoting, and sometimes copying without quoting 
—his malicious romances, adopting as to Lord 
Bute the stigmatizing description of ‘‘ the favor- 
ite,’’ and giving consistence and countenance to 
the factious libels of Wilkes and the sneering 
slanders of Walpole by such an assertion as that 
**no monarch was more deservedly beloved than 
George III. in the latter half at least of his reign 
—after he had shaken off the sway of the NORTHERN 
FAVORITE !”’ 
the ‘‘ earlier half” of his reign extending to 1790. 
Lord Mahon adds indeed that ‘‘ the report of that 
sway long survived its reality ;’’ but this, taken 
with the context, implies his opinion to be, that 
the influence did not outlast 1790, while the jeal- 
ousy of it survived even that late period—the 
truth being, even by Walpole’s own confessions, 
that there was no favoritism at all, nor any influ- 
ence beyond the time when Lord Bute ceased to 
be minister—1763. 

But Lord Mahon must be well aware that Wak 
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pole’s memoirs are little less than an apocryphal 
chronicle of ‘‘ motives.’’ There are in either 
series very few new facts—hardly one, that we 
recollect, of any real historical importance ; their 
value, whatever it may be, is nothing else than the 
motives which they assign to the several actors in 
scenes and circumstances already superficially 
known—and such, in truth, is the special value of 
that class of historical information generally de- 
scribed as memoirs. To say, therefore, that a 
memoir-writer is not to be trusted for the motives 
he imputes, is to say that, as helps to history, his 
work is infinitely worse than worthless. We do 
not go quite so far. Walpole is like any other 
prejudiced witness; though there may be a pre- 
dominance of falsehood and a general discolora- 
tion, there will yet be, in a long and varied narra- 
tion, a considerable portion of voluntary or invol- 
untary truth. ‘The art of using such a witness to 
advantage is a minute study of the admitted facts 
—a general balancing of the antagonist testimonies, 
and a conscientious sifting of the evidence in each 
minute portion of the case, so as finally to discrim- 
inate between the real color of the transaction and 
the partial color of the narrative. It ought to be 
something like restoring an old picture which has 
been painted over ; you must wash off the whole var- 
nish, and then proceed with great care and cau- 
tion to remove the supposititious touches from the 
original ground. You will probably find there 
some elemental traces, more or less slight, of the 
surcharge which you have removed—but you will 
also frequently find that the manufacturer, by way 
of producing an effect after his own taste, has 
mall gratuitous additions for which he had no 
ground whatsoever. Thus, to take three of Wal- 
pole’s most prominent figures ; we believe that his 
account of the Duke of Neweastle is much exag- 
gerated—that of George Grenville a mixture of 
exaggeration and falsehood—that of Lord Bute’s 
influence as ‘‘ the Favorite’ after 1763, a gross 
and from many indications we must add, an 
intentional and malicious deception. In all these 
cases, and in many others collateral to them, we 
have traced the malevolence to one special and 
powerful cause—but we know not to what extent 
beyond our limited inquiries, that cause may have 
operated, nor have we space or time to indicate, 
much less examine, various o/her motives of pri- 
vate and personal animosities, of which his letters 
and memoirs, as well as the evidence of his con- 
on afford abundant symptoms. We here 
need only say that no historian reverent of truth 
should quote one line from Walpole without a 
minute investigation of the individual fact, and of 
the possible ¢emper in which Walpole may have 
related it. 

Without, therefore, saying positively that Wal- 
pole’s memoirs are of no historical value, we 
assert that their value is much less than their 
mischief; because few readers can have the 
means, and still fewer will have the diligence, for 
a minute and critical examination of his details, 
while the public will greedily swallow the potion 
sv suited to the general appetite for scandal, with- 
vut attempting to distinguish the ingredients. 

There are, however, in this work degrees, and 
if we may so express ourselves @ras of more or 
less credibility. Up to the year 1765, when Gen- 
eral Conway came into office, Walpole was in par- 
liament, and attached to one or other of the vari- 
ous factions of the day—always endeavoring to be 
on good terms with each successive ministry until 





the disappointment of his job sent him into opposi- 
tion ;—in a word, habitually in opposition—but 
that opposition generally a prudent one, with a 
careful eye to the possibility of a turn of the minis- 
terial wheel which might give him another chance 
of obtaining his private object. During this 
period he was of course but imperfectly acquainted 
with the real views or principles of the govern- 
ment ; of which indeed he could know no more 
than a member of the opposition usually does of 
the real motives of ministers, and is no more 
entitled to credit than the rumor of Brookes’ as to 
the business of Downing Street. He was, how- 
ever, well acquainted with the intrigues of the 
several opposing factions, and may generally be 
trusted for any unfavorable exposure of that to 
which he happened at the moment to belong. 

The next period extends from Mr. Conway's 
accession to the cabinet in 1765, to his resignation 
of the seals in 1768, and even for the following 
year, in which Conway as Lieutenant-General of 
the ordnance still attended cabinet councils. Dur- 
ing this period it seems that Walpole was better 
informed than he ought to have been on many cabi- 
net questions—not indeed, it would seem, on any 
great national concerns, but very much as to the 
difficulties and embarrassments in the conduct of 
the king’s government, especially those created by 
the strange trance in which Lord Chatham volun- 
tarily or involuntarily passed the whole of his Jast 
unhappy and discreditable administration. In this 
portion of the work it is amusing, and not without 
instruction, to observe how much more rational 
Walpole’s ideas of government had grown—how 
sensible he had become of the indecency and mis- 
chief of a factious and interested opposition, and 
how much less disposed to doubt the good sense 
of the king, his sincerity towards his ministers, 
and his love of his people. 

The third period cannot be better described than 
in Walpole’s own words :— 

** As I had rather disparage these memoirs than 
disappoint the reader by promising him more satis- 
faction than he will find, let me remind him that I 
had now quitted my seat in parliament; and con- 
sequently, what traces of debates shall appear 
hereafter must be mutilated and imperfect, as being 
received by hearsay from others, or taken from 
notes communicated to me. As I had detached 
myself, too, from all parties, I was in the secrets 
of none ; and though I had curiosity enough to 
fathom some, opportunities of learning others, and 
made observations on what was passing, in which 
I was assisted by the clue of what I had formerly 
known ; yet it will doubtless be perceived that my 
information was often incomplete, and that the 
mysterious springs of several events never came to 
my knowledge. In those situations I shall be far 
from decisive ; yet that very ignorance may guide 
future historians to the search after authentic 
papers; and my doubts may lead to some cer- 
tainty. It may yet be asked why I choose, under 
these impediments, to continue my narrative, 
while I allow that it must fall short of the prece- 
ding parts? The honestest answer is the best; it 
amuses me. I like to give my opinion on what | 
have seen; I wish to warn posterity (however 
vain such zeal) against the folly and corruption 
and profligacy of the times I have lived in; and I 
think, that with all its defects, the story I shall tell 
will be more complete than if I had stopped at the 
end of the foregoing parliament.’’—vol. iii., pp. 
180, 181. 
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The amusement was the gratification of his 
resentments—the odium in longum jacens—and 
yet it is evident both in his style and sentiments 
that his escape from the actual whirlpool of party 
had somewhat sobered and rationalized his mind ; 
and although his narrative is still disfigured by the 
worn-out bugbear of ‘‘ the Favorite,’’ and still 
tainted with his constitutional or at least habitual 
propensity to conjectural imputations and personal 
malice, this is on the whole the portion of the vol- 
umes that instead of ‘ falling short’’ as he sup- 
posed of the others, may, we think, be read with 
the most satisfaction and the greatest approach to 
confidence. But it contains little that is new— 
particularly to the readers (and who have not been 
readers!) of Walpole’s Letters; where most of 
the essential matter having been already recorded, 
especially the two first volumes of the last series 
to Sir H. Mann, which contain in truth the sub- 
stance of these memoirs in another form. 

As an historical work these volumes have— 
besides the capital sins we have already exposed 
of self-interested malignity working on a cynical 
temper—some great faults both political and lite- 
rary. As to naked facts and the mere succession 
of events, the skeleton, as it were, of history, 
Walpole is in general accurate, and no doubt 
brings to light many small details of this kind 
which, valeant quantum, are obviously entitled to 
credit; but his natural inclination was to grope an 
obscure way through mazes and souterrains rather 
than walk the high road by daylight. He is never 
satisfied with the plain and obvious cause of any 
effect, and is forever striving after some tortuous 
solution. It was the turn of his mind. He was 
crooked in all his own little habits— 


** Nor took his tea without a stratagem.”’ 


Everything that passed through his mind seemed 
to undergo a kind of refraction—like a stick in 
water—the straight appeared crooked, and crooked 
straight ; and so in all the actions of men, and 
especially in polities, he conjures up intrigues, and 
plots, and purposes which never entered into any 
mind but his own. Almost every page would 
afford an instance of this mania—for such it really 
seems; two or three of them taken at random, 
and which have the advantage of requiring little 
explanation from us, will suffice. 

The young queen was, in Walpole’s morbid 
fancy, a prisoner from the hour of her arrival in 
England :— 

** Lord Harcourt had been sent to fetch her from 
Harwich with the Duchesses of Ancaster and 
Hamilton ; but as an earnest of the prison prepared 
for her, and to keep her in that state of ignorance 
which was essential to the views of the princess, 
they were forbidden to see her alone.’’—vol i., p. 
71. 

“The affection she conceived for the king 
softened the rigor of her captivity.”’-—ib. 72. 

** Soon after Buckingham House was purchased 

and bestowed on her majesty; St. James’ not 
seeming a prison strait enough !’’—ib. 159. 
The jailer was the Princess Dowager of Wales— 
the king’s mother; and so extravagant was her 
tyranny, that the young king himself was abso- 
lutely shut up in the same dreary dungeon :— 

‘* There the king and queen lived in the strictest 
privacy, attended absolutely by none but menial 
servants, and never came to the palace but for the 
hour of levees and drawing-rooms.’’—ib. 159. 


young couple mistook this ‘‘ imprisonment’’ for as 
near an approach to freedom as royalty can enjoy. 
They were at least so deluded as to continue the 
same mode of life for the almost half century that 
they survived their jailer. 

Again :—after extravagating on the prodigious 
patronage showered on the Scotch, he proceeds— 
**In the beginning of the reign, Lady Charlotte 
Edwin, a sort of favorite Lady of the Bedchamber 
to the Princess of Wales, dropped this memorable 
expression to me— Things are not yet ripe.’ ”’— 
iv. 310. 

** Ripe’’ for what—Walpole does not venture to 
say distinctly, but clearly intimates a Jacobite Rev- 
olution, to be effected by a Scottish army—a secret 
most judiciously confided to Lady Charlotte 
Edwin, who, with equal judgment, ‘‘ drops these 
memorable words”? to Mr. Walpole—as well known 
for his great discretion as for his Jacobite inclina- 
tions—and who immediately corroborates Lady 
Charlotte’s intelligence by the following alarming 
fact :— 

‘* The swarms of Scots that crowded and were 
gladly received into the army and into the corps of 
marines, a body into which few English deigned to 
enlist, were no doubt placed there to bring things 
to a maturity, or protect them when brought to it.”’ 
—iv. 310. 

This astute detection of the king’s personal de- 
sire and purpose to overturn the constitution, and 
establish despotism by means, as a chief agent, of 
the corps of marines, (!) is subsequently repeated 
with stil] more solemn and argumentative sagacity. 
—/(iv. p. 353.) Faction is forever the same ; and 
Walpole revives the extravagance of Shaftesbury, 
and fills his pages with fanciful 


———_—_——‘‘ jealousy and fears 
Of arbitrary counsels brought to light, 
And proves the king himself a Jacobite.” 


Again :—Lord Chatham and Lord Rockingham 
happened to be both thrown into opposition to the 
Duke of Grafton. Lord Chatham—full of fire and 
faction, and with some additional spleen against the 
Duke of Grafton—made a very natural move to 
combine with Lord Rockingham their — 
against the common enemy. See how Walpole 
travesties this proceeding into a low meanness, of 
which, sober or mad, Lord Chatham never could 
have been guilty. 

** Lord Chatham's profusion had involved him in 
debts and great distress; and that distress reduced 
him to more humane condescension than he usually 
practised. He sent a message to Lord Rocking- 
ham, professing high esteem, and desiring a per- 
sonal interview to remove former misunderstand- 
ings, and to cement a common union between the 
friends of the public.’’—vol. iv., p. 33. 

And in another place he makes a similar imputa- 
tion against him as well as against another great 
and popular name :— 

** Caleraft, that minion of fortune, to ensure Lord 
Granby's dependence and resignation, now lent him 
sixteen thousand pounds, additional to a great debt 
already contracted. Lord Granby accordingly, on 
the 17th, resigned. 

** Lord Chatham was in the power of the usurer 
Calcraft—so low had those two men, who had sat 
at the top of the world, reduced themselves by their 
dissipations !’’—vol. iv., p. 47. 

These extravagancies amuse by their absurdity 





Tastes differ. We dare say that the foolish 


or disgust by their malice; but to an ordinary 
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reader the Memoirs have still a greater fault—they 
are confused, obscure, and therefore wearisome : 
there is no narrative—no attempt to preserve a 
train of action or thought—he writes, as the French 
say, @ biétons rompus ; and the whole is such a con- 
stant recurrence and jumble of names, opinions, 
and events—the smallest being always treated with 
more detai] and emphasis than the greater—that 
we ourselves, who have paid some attention to the 
real history of those times, and who are familiar 
with Walpole’s style of treating it, often get be- 
wildered in such an unvarying labyrinth of intrigues 
and intriguers—such a chaos of proper names and 
improper motives—that we hardly know after an 
hour’s reading which is which—Butes or Bedfords, 
Grenvilles or Graftons, Rigbys or Rockinghams— 
any one of the dramatis persone might play the 
part assigned to any other; and as Mr. Dangle, in 
the Critic, found ‘‘ the interpreter the harder of the 
two,’’ we confess that we never thought the politi- 
cal events of the first ten years of George III. so 
difficult to understand as in the explanatory pages 
of Walpole. 

But moreover ; political intrigues are very stimu- 

lating topics while they are fresh, but very little so 
when the personal interests are passed away ; and 
they become additionally insipid by growing so 
rapidly obscure. It requires not merely great at- 
tention, but some collateral information, to under- 
stand the nice distinctions, the slender differences, 
and even the verbal difficulties on which great po- 
litical negotiations have turned. Take, for in- 
stance, the phrase by which Lord Chatham’s nego- 
tiation with the Duke of Grafton was terminated— 
a negotiation that, if successful, might perhaps 
have prevented, or at least postponed, the Ameri- 
can war, and all its tremendous consequences. ‘I 
asked Lord Chatham,’’ says Colonel Fitzroy, the 
duke’s brother and messenger, 
** Whether I should write that ‘ he was resolved not 
to renew the negotiation ;’ he said, ‘Resolved isa 
large word ;’ and desired I would express myself 
thus—‘ Mr. Pitt's determination is final, and the 
negotiation is at an end.’ These are his own 
words.’’—ii. 185; iv. 392. 

The difference between the phrases is not very 
obvious,* and our readers would hardly forgive us 
for now wasting their time in attempting an ex- 
planation—-so trivial do things become which were 
once so important. We do not say that such 
circumstances are not, to deeper inquirers into 
moral and political history, of some collateral value 
as features of a remarkable period ; and this partic- 
ular instance has a certain degree of importance as 
elucidating Lord Chatham's character, who could 
condescend in a great national crisis to such hair- 
splitting. But those who read only for amusement 
or general information will find the accumulation 
of such minutie tedious and puzzling, and it is, as 
we have seen, the peculiar fault of Walpole that to 
an over-laborious detail of such realities he is al- 
ways ready to superadd, when facts fail him, con- 
jectures and visions of his own still more enigmati- 
eal. But, in truth, the natural turn of his mind 
was not only, as we have said, to mystery, but also 
to littleness—he loved miniature both metaphori- 
cally and really—preferred a Petitot to a Rubens, 
and—as he playfully, and we have no doubt truly, 
confesses—Strawberry Hill to Windsor Castle. 


* aes accuracy in this statement is confirmed b 
the autobiography of the Duke of Grafton, which the ed- 
itor has quoted in an ap 


ndix ; and which, from this 
spécimen, we shall be g 


to see published in extenso. 
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So his Memoirs tend to lower mankind to one com- 
mon size and level of mere selfishness ; and we do 
not recollect in all his works above one or two ad- 
missions of any man’s having uniformly acted from 
an innate principle of rectitude—a purely conscien- 
tious distinction between right and wrong :* for 
even the few to whom he occasionally attributes 
amiable qualities and high sentiments—such as 
George III., the Duke of Richmond, Lord Chat- 
ham, and General Conway, he seldom fails to dis- 
parage by a close-following imputation of some de- 
grading influence. We do not mean to say that 
the words “ principle,’’ “‘ integrity,’’ ‘* disinterest- 
edness,’’ ‘* honor,’ ‘* patriotism,’’ “‘ the people,” 
‘*my country,’’ and so forth, are not frequent in 
his pages ; but they are either employed to glorify 
himself, or, when attributed to others, are treated 
as mere rhetorical expletives—a kind of oath like 
** zooks,”’ or ** parbleu’’—that politicians use, with- 
out attaching any determinate meaning to the 
terms; while some form of self-interest—either 
place, or profit, or revenge—is the only motive by 
which he believes any man can be really influ- 
enced. And assuredly if we could give any credit 
to his picture of his times, we should be obliged to 
concur in his opinion: but without having any ex- 
alted opinion of human nature in general, still less 
of politicians, and, least of all, of the politicians of 
that factious and profligate age, we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that it was so utterly nullé vir- 
tute redemptum as Walpole describes. It was his 
habit to look at the low and dark side of every 
character; and as every character has, we fear, 
some touch of the low and dark about it, the result 
has been a picture of his times as minute as Mieris 
and as savage as Spagnolett. 

Walpole himself says, (vol. ii., p. 159,) ‘ that 
he is painting portraits of the time rather than writ- 
ing history :’’ the metaphor is appropriate, but it 
would approach still nearer to the truth, if for por- 
traits he had said caricatures—for such, indeed, his 
pictures are ; and—as in other collections of cari- 
catures—amidst a general exaggeration and many 
total failures, there are some sketches which may 
be like, and others which in various degrees ap- 
proach to resemblance. 

The figure chief in importance and first in inter- 
est—though, from the nature of our constitution 
and the opportunities of the painter, by no means 
the most prominent—is the kine. Connecting his 
majesty, as Walpole with a most culpable insin- 
cerity persisted in doing, with the secret influence 
and pernicious designs so untruly attributed to Lord 
Bute, we are rather surprised to find that his pic- 
ture, though unjust and grossly erroneous in some 
important points, is not marked with deeper touches 
of his characteristic malevolence. Indeed, it is re- 
markable that every act and fact that he relates are 
highly to his majesty’s credit—honorable to his 
head as well as his heart—while the imputations 
he raises against him are those of conjecture or in- 


* We recollect but two cases which even look like ex- 
ceptions. We think he bears general testimony to the 
integrity and honor of the Duke of Richmond; and he 
records of Edmund Burke, that when very young in pub- 
lic life he separated from his powerful political allies and 
dearest private friends, by declining to support a factious, 
and as it turned out a most mischievous and unfortunate, 
motion for the diminution of the land-tax ; but even in 
these favored cases, so strong is his propensity to slander, 
that he afterwards raises against Mr. Burke an unfounded 
imputation of having job in India stock; and the 
Duke of Richmond, though connected with Walpole by 
his marriage with Conway’s step-daughter, receives now 
and then a coup de patte. 
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ference ; and it is also to be observed that the time | in his regal duties shows an ignorance of one of 


during which he was nearest the court, and best) the most peculiar traits in the royal character, 
informed as to the conduct of the king, is that in| which we should have thought strange in any 
which he expresses the most favorable opinion of | man, but which is really surprising in one who 
him. But upon this we lay no stress, for it is cer-- might have been so well informed as Walpole— 
tain that Walpole, with all his natural shrewdness, | for nothing during the king’s whole life was so 
knew nothing at all of the character of George the| remarkable as his active, accurate, and intelligent 


Third: witness his own sketch written after he) dispatch of business: he never postponed anything 











has been by the Grafton administration brought al- 
most into contact with his majesty :-— 

‘* As far as could be discerned of the king’s nat- 
ural disposition, it was humane and benevolent. If 
flowing courtesy to all men was the habit of his 
dissimulation, at least it was so suited to his tem- 
per, that no gust of passion, no words of bitterness | 
were ever known to break from him. He accepted 
services with grace and appearance of feeling ; and 
if he forgot them with an unrestrained facility, yet 
he never marked his displeasure with harshness. | 





—never left a letter unanswered—never kept any 
one waiting—was always prepared for the matter 
in hand, and ready to put it out of hand—and the 
regularity and activity of his personal habits were 
never broken in upon but by his indulgence to 
ministers and servants less alert than their master 
Every dispatch or dispatch-box that he received 
he, literally, mznuted with the exact date of its re- 
ception, and returned it with an exact note of the 
time he had kept it. And we ourselves happen to 
know—sit fas experta logui—that his last great 


Silence served him to bear with unwelcome minis-| illness was first announced to his ministers by the 
ters, or to part with them. His childhood was| delay of a reply to a very commonplace communi- 
tinctured with obstinacy ; it was adopted at the be-| cation—a delay which, never having happened in 
ginning of his reign, and called firmness; but did| the course of fifty years but on two similar occa- 
not prove to be his complexion. In truth, it would| sions, gave instant alarm. Nor was his majesty’s 
be difficult to draw his character in positive colors. | attention only pro re naté—he took large and 
He had neither passions nor activity. He resigned} general views of the whole administration of pub- 
himself obsequiously to the government of his mo-! lic business. He understood foreign affairs better 
ther and Lord Bute: learned, and even entered| than any minister he ever had, and took a lively 
with art, into the lessons they inspired, but added} interest in that department. He had not merely 


nothing of his own. When the task was done, he 
relapsed into indifference and indolence, till roused 
to the next day’s part.’’—vol. i., p. 20. 

Here, while his majesty’s merits are faintly 
touched, the alleged defects are most remarkably 
the reverse of what everybody now knows to have 
been his real character. His good temper, his good 
manners, his discretion, his placability, his clemen- 
cy, are all acknowledged; but the obstinacy of 
childhood vanished, says Walpole, into the oppo- 
site extreme of facility ; a notorious mistake—one 
of the chief reproaches made to him in after life 
being that his firmness of purpose sometimes 
amounted to obstinacy. The truth is, the king 
was firm and decided in his own opinions and con- 
duct, but felt as a constitutional sovereign in our 
mixed government that he was bound to submit his 


reports made to him of individual occurrences in 
the army and navy, but he received once a week, 
on stated days, accounts of the state, disposition 
and movements of all his naval and military forces ; 
and knew as well as the first lord of the admiralty 
or the commander-in-chief—and sometimes better 
than they did on a sudden appeal—where every 
ship and regiment were employed. He was 
minute and scrupulous in his attention to al] that 
related to the administration of justice. We have 
seen (Twiss’ Life of Eldon) that even when his 
|mind was supposed to be disturbed he omitted no 
| point of duty, and set the lord high chancellor 
‘right on some of the formal] details of his office. 
In short, we do not believe that any human being 
\ one acquired a more accurate knowledge, or exe- 
cuted with a more intelligent regularity the details, 





| 


public acts to the advice of his responsible minis-| of what is in truth a most complicated and diffi- 
ters ; and it is from not considering with the same! cult office—which the law allows, or rather obliges, 
discrimination that his majesty did the different! the sovereign to exercise, in a great measure, by 
feelings and duties that influence the man and the | his responsible advisers, but on which an honest, a 
monarch, that he has been charged by some writers | brave, and an intelligent monarch like George II. 


with obstinacy, and by Walpole with the opposite | 
fault. 

He had neither, says Walpole, passions nor 
activity, and was constitutionally of an indifferent 
and indolent disposition. Again a complete mis- 
take : that he had passions, and strong ones, Wal- | 
pole himself bears witness, and no one who knew 
his interior feelings could be ignorant—though his 
prudence, his virtue, and his sense of dignity and 
duty were still stronger. 

he reproach of the want of personal activity to 
Farmer George—an early riser, a stout walker, an 
indefatigable rider, a bold fox-hunter*—is only 
ridiculous ; but that of indifference and indolence 


* The run would sometimes carry him so far from 
home that, having left all attendance far behind, he was 
obliged to get back in a hack postchaise. On one such 
occasion, returning very late of a dark evening along the 
Hounslow road, a highwayman attempted to stop the 
chaise ; but the postilion, knowing perhaps whom he was 
driving, made a desperate push, knocked down the high- 





wayman, and galloped safe to Windsor. 


felt it to be his duty to satisfy also his own con- 
science, and to exercise his constitutional influence 
and control. The editor of the Memoirs has been 
favored with the perusal of some of those written 
communications which the king used to make to 
his ministers, of which we have formerly spoken. 
He gives a few, too few, extracts ; but these fully 
confirm our opinion, that whenever and to what- 
ever extent George III.’s correspondence with his 
successive ministers shal] be disclosed, his charac- 
ter as an able, judicious, and conscientious sover- 
eign and statesman, and an honest and amiable 
gentleman in the highest sense of the word, will 
be additionally confirmed. 

Walpole, moreover, insinuates against the king 
a charge of personal ingratitude ; and hints, in the 
preceding extract hypothetically, but in other 
places more directly, what lower scribblers had 
before imputed to his majesty, dissimulation and 
duplicity. We believe that this charge is falser, 
if possible, than the others. To the charge of 
ingratitude, Walpole’s own volumes would be an 
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answer ; for on what are all his reproaches built 
even from their foundation but on the king’s ad- 
herence and fidelity to his early friends, and to all 
who were supposed to be attached to his particular 
interests ¢ We may question, as we do, some of 
the exaggerated statements of that attachment, but 
as against Walpole the answer is conclusive. The 
general imputation however, as well as the charge 
of dissimulation, arises again out of the mistake 
we have already noticed of confounding the feel- 
ings of the man with the duties of the king. 
George III. was steadfast, to an honorable obsti- 
nacy, in his attachment to his private friends ; but 
the king submitted with decorum and grace to the 
frequent change of ministers which the vicissitudes 
of faction or of events forced upon him. The con- 
stitution imposed these often painful sacrifices ; it 
was his amiable and high-spirited study to undergo 
them with as little offence to the feelings of the 
parties, or to his own dignity, as the very difficult 
circumstances could admit. But Walpole quotes 
two special cases, on which he builds his notion of 
the king’s insincerity. Let us examine these evi- 
dential cases :— 

‘* The first moment of the new reign afforded a 
symptom of the prince's character ; of that cool 
dissimulation in which he had been so well initiated 
by his mother, and which comprehended almost the 
whole of what she had taught him. Princess 
Amelie, [daughter of George II.,] as soon as she 
was certain of her father’s death, sent an account 
of it to the Prince of Wales; but he had already 
been apprized of it. He was out riding, and re- 
ceived a note from a German valet-de-chambre, 
attendant on the late king, with a private mark 
agreed upon between them, which certified him of 
the event. Without surprise or emotion, without 
dropping a word that indicated what had happened, 
he said his horse was lame, and turned back to 
Kew. At dismounting he said to the groom, ‘I 
have said this horse is lame ; I forbid you to say 
the contrary.’ ’’—vol. i., p. 6. 

Now we, on the contrary, think that this first 
step of his life was of the happiest auspice, and 
foretold in the young man the prudence, self- 
restraint, and moral dignity, which were after- 
wards so fully developed. He had received an 
ambiguous notice ‘‘ that he was x1nc’’—was he to 
have pursued his idle ride and exhibited the inde- 
cency of having couriers and ministers riding about 
Surrey to look for the sovereign ’—or was he, on 
the other hand, on such doubtful and irregular in- 
formation, to proclaim the death of his grandfather, 
and parade himself, without further ceremony, as 
kinG' He took the more, and indeed the only, 
discreet and decent course: he did not affect to 
ride home to hear the great news, but, in order to 
avoid observation, said his horse was lame, and 
did not command his groom to tell a falsehood, but 
only not to contradict him. Where was the 
** calm dissimulation?’? Calm presence of mind, 
and delicacy, and decency, there were ; but, in our 
judgment, not one blamable circumstance. 

The other instance which Walpole produces is 
one in which, even on his own showing, (and he 
had in this case a motive for misrepresentation,) 
the king was completely justified. It was on the 
subject of the repeal, by the Rockingham ministry, 
of Grenville’s Stamp Act. The matter was vio- 
lently contested. Lord Strange, one of the place- 
men who opposed the repeal, stated in the clubs 
that, ‘“‘ having mentioned to the king that the 
ministers had carried their bill entirely by a repre- 
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sentation that his majesty was favorable to it,’’ his 
majesty had thereupon authorized him to contradict 
that assertion :— 

** So extraordinary a tale soon reached the ear 
of Lord Rockingham, who immedietely asked Lord 
Strange if it was true what the king was reported 
to have said to him! The other confirmed it. On 
that Lord Rockingham desired the other to meet 
him at court, when they both went into the closet 
together. Lord Strange began, and repeated the 
king’s words ; and asked if he had been mistaken ? 
The king said, ‘ No.’ Lord Rockingham then 
pulled out a paper, and begged to know if on such 
a day (which was minuted down on the paper) his 
majesty had not determined for the repeal! Lord 
Rockingham then stopped. The king replied, 
‘My lord, this ts but half ;’ and taking out a pen- 
cil wrote on the bottom of Lord Rockingham's 
paper words to this effect: ‘The question asked 
me by my ministers was, whether I was for en- 
forcing the act by the sword, or for the repeal : 
of the two extremes I was for the repeal ; but 
most certainly preferred modification to either.’ ”’ 
vol. ii., p. 289. 

This story is headed in the Memoirs, ‘‘ Dowble- 
dealing of the king.’? Our readers will, we think, 
agree that the king’s conduct was alike frank and 
dignified. He avowed what he had said to Lord 
Strange—he rebuked Lord Rockingham for telling 
but half the story, and boldly, and we dare say 
somewhat indignantly, wrote—so as to admit of no 
misrepresentation—on Lord Rockingham’s paper, 
the important qualification of his opinion, which 
Lord Rockingham had suppressed. Which was 
the double-dealer ? 

But great injustice would be done to George III. 
and our readers might also complain, if we did not 
exhibit, in fuller answer to Walpole’s imputations, 
some portraits—out of his own gallery—of the 
principal statesmen with whom it was the misfor- 
tune of that good king and excellent man to have 
to deal. There were no less than seven admin- 
istrations imposed by circumstances on the king 
within his first ten years. Let Walpole tell us 
how they were composed. We shall distinguish 
the successive prime ministers by printing their 
names in capitals. 

Of Mr. Pitt himself, the first figure—though 
only one of the Secretaries of State—in the admin- 
istration which the king at his accession found 
and retained, we will postpone Walpole’s opinions 
till we arrive at his second administration. 

Of the Duxe or Newcastie—First Lord of the 
Treasury—W alpole’s contempt is so well known 
by his letters and former memoirs that we need 
add but a touch or two from this work more espe- 
cially applicable to the period before us :— 
| “This veteran, so busy, so selfish, and still so 
fond of power, determined to take a new court- 
lease of folly.”’—vol. i., p. 11. 

‘* A ridiculous old dotard. It was absurd in him 
to stay in place insolent to attempt to stay there by 
force, and impudent to pretend patriotism when 
driven out by contempt.’’—i. 168. : 

‘* Thus disgraced and disgracing himself, New- 
castle resigned.’’—7). 

The chancellor, Lord Northington, was— . 
** too profligate, in every light, to carry any authori- 
ty” (ii., 200.) ‘* He made a pretence for quar- 
relling with the ministers, complaining unfruly 
that he was not consulted, &c.’’ (p. 333.) 
‘* Whether this meanness was officious or instilled 
into him was not certainly known’ (p. 334.) 
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“ The deepest tinge of that dirty vice, avarice and 
rapaciousness, blotted the chancellor’’ (p. 357.) 
‘© A fool void of any color of merit’? (p. 357.) 

Mr. Legge—chancellor of the exchequer :— 

‘* With all his abilities, Legge was of a creep- 
ing, underhand nature, and aspired to the lion’s 
place by the manauvre of the mole.’’—vol. i., p. 
301. 

‘* Winchelsea said Legge had had more masters 
than any man in England, and had never left one 
with a character.’’*—2b., p. 30. 

Lord Temple—privy seal :— 

** This shameless and malignant man worked in 
the mines of successive factions for near thirty years 
together. To relate them is writing his life.”’— 
(vol. ii., p. 359.) ** Nothing could be more offen- 
sive than Lord Temple’s conduct, whether consid- 
ered ina public or private light. Opposition to 
his factious views seemed to let him loose from all 
ties, all restraint of principles: and his brother 
was the object of his jealousy and resentment.’’— 
vol. i., p. 295. 

Lord Holderness—secretary of state :— 

‘Orders were suddenly sent to Lord Holderness 
to give up the seals of secretary of state: the king 
adding, in discourse, that he had two secretaries, 
one (Mr. Pitt) who would do nothing, and the 
other (Lord Holderness) who could do nothing; 
he would have one, who both could and would. 
This was Lord Bute. * * * * But, however low 
the talents of Lord Holderness deserved to be esti- 
mated, they did not suffer by comparison with 
those of his successor,’’—vol. 1., pp. 42, 43. 

And again, when he reappeared as governor 
to the prince of Wales in 1771 :— 

‘** Lord Holderness owed his preferment to his 
insignificance and to his wife, a lady of the bed- 
chamber to the queen, as she did hers to her 
daughter’s governess, whom the queen had se- 
duced from her, to the great vexation of Lady 
Holderness. The governess, a French Protest- 
ant, ingratiated her late mistress with the queen, 
and her mistress soon became a favorite next to 
the German women.’’—vol. iv., p. 314. 

Such, Walpole thinks, were the claims and 
qualifications of one who had been secretary of 
State in Mr. Pitt’s ** glorious’’ administration. 

Of Lorp Bure, who succeeded Lord Holderness, 
and soon became first lord of the treasury, we need 
not repeat any of Walpole’s general opinions, but 
we extract the following summary of his charac- 
ter while minister :— 

** Success and the tide of power swelled up the 
weak bladder of the favorite’s mind’’ (vol. 1., p. 
177.) ‘* His countenance of Fox was but conso- 
nant to the folly of his character’’ (p. 249.) ‘* His 
intrigues to preserve power—the confusion he 
helped to throw into each succeeding system—his 
tmpotent and dark attempts to hang on the wheels 
of government, which he only clog ged—all proved 
that neither virtue nor philosophy, but fear—and 
fear only—was the immediate and precipitate 
cause of his retreat. Yet let me not be thought 
to lament this weak man’s pusillanimity; had he 
been firm to himself, there was an end of the con- 
stitution! The hearts of Englishmen were cor- 


* To which the editor adds, “ None could deny his 
eminent qualifications as a man of business—his political 
integrity was less commendable. Doddington says, ‘ his 
thoughts were “ tout pour la tripe,”—all for quarter-day ;’ 
and has, in common with Walpole, reproached him with 
perfidy.”—vol. i., p. 39. 
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rupt and sold, and the best heads amongst them 
toiled in the cause of despotism,’’ (p. 256.) 

And this imminent danger from despotism, all 
England being corrupted and sold to the crown, is 
predicated of the licentious days of ‘‘ Wilkes and 
liberty,’? when the triumph of demagogues insult- 
ed the dignity and even menaced the stability of 
the throne. 

Of Mr. Fox, his general vituperation in both 
sets of memoirs is too frequent and too diffuse for 
extracting ; but as regards our present object, it 
is enough to quote Walpole’s observations on his 
accepting the leadership of the house of commons 
from Lord Bute :— 

‘* Abandoned by his highest and most showy 
friends, Fox felt the mortification of discredit with 
his patron [the Duke of Cumberland] and the pub- 
lic. Detested by the public, he never could re- 
cover from the stain contracted at this period.’’— 
vol. i., p. 197. 

‘* Fox had boldness and wickedness enough to 
undertake whatever the court was led to compass.”’ 
—ib., 249. 

“Lord Holland was cruel, revengeful, daring, 
and subtle’? (vol. iv., p. 126;) ‘* and established 
universal corruption and revenge’’ (ib. 239.) 

And all this was written of a man whom at the 
same period Walpole was supporting by his vote 
in parliament, and for whom in 1767—still while 
he was writing these libels, he tells us that ‘* he 
labored earnestly to obtain an earldom’? (iii., 95.) 

Of the Duke of Bedford, lord president in that 
administration, and of his party, he says :-— 

‘* Lord Bute lost the Bedford faction—not from 
their usual perfidy ; he had lost them before they 
suspected the smallest diminution of his omnipo- 
tence ; but he had not gratified the ambition of the 
Duchess of Bedford. She had marked out for her- 
self the first post in the queen’s family ; but with 
more attention to her pride than her interest had 
forborne to ask it, concluding it must be offered 
to her. The princess and Lord Bute, either not 
suspecting, or glad to be ignorant of, her views, 
were far enough from seeking to place so danger- 
ous a woman in the very heart of the palace. This 
neglect the duchess deeply resented, and never 
forgave.’’—vol i., p. 261. 

‘*The Bedford faction was called in the satires 
of the day the Bloomsbury gang—Bedford house 
standing in Bloomsbury square.* Of these the 


* Lord Tavistock, only son of the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford, a very amiable young man, whom even Walpole 
raises (though, as usual, from a partial motive,) was 
Killed in 1767 by a fall from his horse. As our readers 
know, the vile libel of Junius on this subject has been re- 
futed fifty times. Well, hear Walpole :— 

“The indecent indifference with which such a catas- 
trophe was felt by the faction of that family, spoke too 
plainly that Lord Tavistock lived a reproach and terror to 
them. The duke, his father, for a few days almost lost 
his senses—and recovered them too soon. The duchess 
was less blamable, and retained the compassion longer. 
While all mankind whoever heard the name of Lord 
Tavistock were profuse in lamenting such a nation- 
al calamity, it gave universal scandal when, in a little 
fortnight after his death, they beheld his father, the duke, 
carried by his creatures to the India House, to vote on a 
factious question. 

“This unerampled insensibility was bitterly pressed 
home on the duke two years after in a public libel [ Junius. ] 
Yet it surely was savage wantonness to taunt a parent 
with such a misfortune: and of flint must have been that 
head that could think such a domestic stroke a proper 
subject for insult, however inadequate to the world the 
anguish appeared : how steeled must have been that na 
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chief were Earl Gower, Lord Sandwich, and Rig- 

” (vol. ii., p. 441.) ** Lords Gower, (Lord 

hamberlain, afterwards Lord President,) Wey- 
mouth, (secretary of state,) and Sandwich, (first lord 
of the admiralty,)—all had parts, and never used 
them to any good or creditable purpose. The first 
had spirit enough to attempt any crime; the other 
two, though notorious cowards, were equal] 
fitted to serve a prosperous court. And Sand. 
wich had a predilection to guilt, if he could 
couple it with artifice and treachery (ib.) Wey- 
mouth (secretary of state) neither had nor affected 
any solid virtue. He was too proud to court the 
people, and too mean not to choose to owe his pre- 
ferments to the favor of the court or the cabals of 
faction. He wasted the whole night in drinking, 
and the morning in sleep, even when secretary of 
state. No kind of principle entered into his plan 
or practice, nor shame for want of it. His vanity 
made him trust that his abilities, by making him 
necessary, could reconcile intrigue and inactivity. 
His timidity was womanish, and the only thing he 
did not fear was the ill opinion of mankind.’’— 
vol. iv., p. 240. 

The other members of that cabinet will appear in 
subsequent ministries, 

Next came Mr. Grenville’s administration. 

‘*Mr. Grenvitze had hitherto been known but 
as a fatiguing orator and indefatigable drudge, more 
likely to disgust than to offend. Beneath this 
useful, unpromising outside lay lurking great 
abilities ; courage so confounded with obstinacy 
that there was no drawing a line between them— 
good intentions to the public without one great 
view—much economy for that public, which, in 
truth, was the whole amount of his good inten- 
tions—exrcessive rapaciousness and parsimony in 
himself—infinite self-conceit, implacability of tem- 
per, and a total want of principle * * * * * 
His ingratitude w his benefactor, Bute, and his 
reproaching Mr. Pitt * * * were but too often 
paralleled by the crimes of other men; but scarce 
any man ever wore in his face such outward and 
visible marks of the hollow, cruel, and rotten heart 
within.’’—vol. iv., p. 271. 

** The reversion of Lord Temple's estate could 
make even the inflexible Grenville stoop ; and if his 
acrimonious heart was obliged to pardon his brother 
{Lord Temple,] it was indemnified by revenge on 
his sister’s husband [Mr. Pitt.]’’—vol. ii., p. 174. 

Lord Egremont—secretary of state— 

‘*was a composition of pride, ill-nature, avarice, 
and strict good breeding, with such infirmity of 
frame that he could not truth on the most 
trivial occasion. He had humor, and did not 
want sense; but he had neither knowledge of 


ture that could wish to recall the feelings of a father on 
such a misfortune !’—Mem. ii., 440. 

Very true—very just; but why then did the “ tender 
heart” of Walpole record the savage slander, with the 


additional venom of attesting its historical truth? The | P 


cruelty of Junius may be—not palliated, but at least—ac- 
counted for, by the temporary madness of party or some 
such motive of personal injustice ; but what can be said 
for Walpole, who, with his eyes open to the infamy of 
such conduct, and with his Fg flowing with indignation 
against it, takes the especial trouble of transplanting it 
from what he must have thought an ephemeral libel into 
the recording pages of his own Memoirs? And then he 
crowns his inconsistency with— 

“ In Borgia’s age they stabbed with daggers—in ours 
with the pen.—(/ 1) 
He being himself the most general and savage “ stabber 
with the pen” that the age produced. 
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business nor the smallest share of parliamentary 
abilities.’’—p. 272. 

Lord Halifax—secretary of state— 

‘‘was the weakest, but at the same time most 
amiable of the three. His pride, like Lord Egre- 
mont’s, taught him much civility: he spoke 
readily and agreeably ; and only wanted matter 
and argument. His profusion in building, plant- 
ing, and on a favorite mistress, had brought 
him into great straits, from which he sought to 
extricate himself by discreditable means.’’—ib. 

Then came the first Rockingham administra- 
tion. 

** The nomination of Lorp RockincHam for min- 
ister at any season would have sounded preposterous 
—in the present, sufficient alone to defeat the sys- 
tem.’’—vol. ii., p. 100. 

** He had so weak a frame of person and nerves 
that no exigences could surmount his timidity of 
speaking in public: and having been only known 
to the public for his passion for race horses, men 
could not be cured of their surprise in seeing him 
first minister.’’—ii., 19. 

** He was more childish in his deportment than 
in his age. He was ¢otally void of all informa- 
tion. Amlntious, with excessive indolence ; fond of 
talking of business, but dilatory in the execution ; 
his single talent \ay in attracting dependents ; yet, 
though proud and self-sufficient, he had almost as 
many governors as dependents.’’—vol. ii., p. 197. 

** Lord Rockingham’s childish arrogance and in- 
discretion.’’—vol. ii., p. 298. 

** Rockingham, a weak, childish, and ignorant 
man.”’—vol. ili., p. 334. 

Then we have some additional sneers at his 
nearest and dearest friend, Conway—secretary of 
state in that administration :-— 

** The disgusting coldness of Conway’s manner 
would revolt those he met at court, and I foresaw 
(though not to the degree I found it afterwards) 
how little he was made to ingratiate himself with 
strangers, and consequently to conduct the house 
of commons. To talk to Conway against public 
opinion was preaching to the winds. His heart 
was so cold that it wanted all the beams of popular 
applause to kindle it into action.’’—vol. li., pp. 
195, 213. 

Mr. Dowdeswell—chancellor of the exchequer :— 

** The office of chancellor of the exchequer was 
bestowed on Dowdeswell, who was so suited to the 
drudgery of the office, as far as depends on arith- 
metic, that he was fit for nothing else. Heavy, 
slow, methodical without clearness, a butt for ridi- 
cule, unversed in every graceful art, and a stranger 
to men and courts, he was only esteemed by the 
few to whom he was personally known.’’—vol. ii., 

. 196. 

J Lord Dartmouth—president of the Board of 

Trade— 

** only stayed long enough to prostitute his char- 
acter and authenticate his hypocrisy.’’—vol. iv., 
. 84. 

Then came what is called Lorp Cuatuam’s sec- 
ond administration, in which General Conway con- 
tinued the leader of the house of commons. 

So great a name as Lord Chatham’s, and his 
most extraordinary conduct at this period, deserve 
more copious extracts, which we give the rather 
because they confirm the view which we formerly 
took of the eccentricity of this period of his career, 
and because he is, of all others, the statesman to- 
wards whom Walpole seems to have felt impartial- 
ly—or, at least, with only a favoring partiality. 
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In fact, he almost worshipped him, till the official 
connexion, and we may add, something of official 
conflict, between Conway and Lord Chatham 
brought Walpole into a nearer view and more ac- 
curate judgment of that extraordinary man. Wal- 
pole seems to have had little or no doubt—nor in- 
deed had Lord Chatham’s colleagues—that he was, 
during his second administration, under the influ- 
ence of insanity. 

Walpole opens by the following general observa- 
tions on his ministerial character :— 

‘* Peace was not his element ; nor did his talent 
lie in those details that restore a nation by slow 
and wholesome progress. Of the finances he was 
utterly ignorant. If struck with some great idea, 
he neither knew how, nor had patience to conduct 
it. He expected implicit assent—and he expected 
more—that other men should methodize and super- 
intend, and bear the fatigue of carrying his mea- 
sures into execution; and, what was worse, en- 
counter the odium and danger of them, while he 
reposed and was to enjoy the honor, if successful. 
* * * * His conduct in the late war had been 
the same. He drew the plans, but left it to the 
treasury to find the means; nor would listen to 
their difficulties, nor hold any rein over their ill- 
management. ’’—vol. ii., p. 365. 

He then proceeds to particulars. Mr. Pitt—even 

before his administration was completed— 
‘had already commenced that extraordinary scene 
of seclusion of himself which he afterwards carried 
to an excess that passed, and no wonder, for a long 
access of phrensy.’’—p. 342. 

** The mad situation to which Lord Chatham had 
reduced himself.’’—ih., p. 402. 

‘** The pride and folly of Lord Chatham.” —#b., p. 
402. 

‘The wildness of Lord Chatham baffled all poli- 
cy.”’—ib., p. 416. 

**The madness or mad conduct of Lord Chat- 
ham.’’—vol. iii., p. 67. 

‘** Lord Chatham’s wild actions of passion and 
scorn.’’—7h., p. 435. 

‘* The Chancellor Camden had given many hints 
of his friend’s frenzy.’’—vol. iii., p. 251. 

‘* As if there were dignity in folly, and magic in 
perverseness—as if the way to govern mankind was 
to insult their understandings—the conduct of Lord 
Chatham was the very reverse of common sense, and 
made up of such undissembled scorn of all the 
world, that his friends could not palliate it, nor his 
enemies be blamed for resolving it into madness. He 
was scarce lame, and even paraded through the 
town in a morning to take the air; yet he neither 
went to the king, nor suffered any of the ministers 
[Ais colleagues] to come to him.”’—vol. ii., p. 426. 

And again— 

** Lord Chatham might have given firmness and 
almost tranquillity to the country; might have 
gone farther towards recruiting our finances than 
any reasonable man could have expected; but, 
alas! his talents were nét adequate to that task. 
The multiplication-table did not admit of being 
treated as epic, and Lord Chatham had but that one 
style. Whether really out of his senses, or con- 
scious how much the mountebank had concurred to 
make the great man, he plunged deeper and deeper 
into retreat, and left the nation a prey to faction 
and to insufficient persons that he had chosen for 
his coadjutors.’’—vol. ii., p. 433. 

We then have, at a length too great for an ex- 
tract, a very curious account of what certainly looks 
like phrensy in Lord Chatham’s morbid anxiety to 
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re-purchase the villa at Hayes, which he had not 
long before disposed of to Mr. ‘Thomas Walpole, 
from whom Horace had the details, which, as little 
exaggerated, perhaps, as any of Horace’s anec- 
dotes, are a curious and melancholy picture of 
Lord Chatham’s interior life at this critical time. 

We have also the still Jess suspicious evidence 
of the Duke of Grafton’s account—in an autobiog- 
raphy, with a few extracts from which the editor 
has been allowed to enrich this work—of an inter- 
view which, with great difficulty and after long de- 
lays, he, the first lord of the treasury, had obtained 
from his mysterious colleague : the duke says— 

‘** Though I expected to find Lord Chatham 
very ill indeed, his situation was different from 
what I had imagined ; his nerves and spirits were 
affected to a dreadful degree, and the sight of his 
great mind, bowed down and thus weakened by dis- 
order, would have filled me with grief and concern 
even if I had not long borne a sincere attachment 
to his person and character.’ ’’—vol. iii., p. 51. 

With all this evidence, and recollecting that both 
his sisters were indisputably mad, and that one of 
them, Anne Pitt, who, as Walpole once wittily 
said to a French acquaintance, resembled him, 
** comme deux gouttes de—feu,”’ died, after a long 
exhibition of talent and eccentricity, quite insane, 
we can hardly doubt that he was laboring under a 
strong nervous disturbance. So, certainly, thought 
the Duke of Grafton—when, subsequently exas- 
perated by some of Lord Chatham’s wild and un- 
founded assertions in the house of lords, he told 
him to his face that ‘* they were the effect of a dis- 
tempered mind brooding over its otvn disappoint- 
ments ;’’ but we doubt whether it was not a dis- 
turbance of the same nature (though of greater 
intensity) as that under which Walpole himself 
appears to have habitually labored—the result, 
namely, of allowing his clear and powerful intellect 
to be overclouded and subdued by a proud, passion- 
ate, and feverish temper. And, on the whole, we 
adhere to the opinion expressed in our article on 
Lord Chatham, (vol. Ixvi., p. 253,) that, seeing 
how sudden and complete his recovery was on 
going out of office, and with what more than juve- 
nile vigor, spirit, and ability he threw himself 
again into the stormy torrent of faction, we cannot 
excuse, on the plea of mere physical and involun- 
tary infirmity, a long course of conduct so perverse, 
ungrateful, and unprincipled at the time, and in its 
consequences so degrading, and calamitous to his 
neglected country and his insulted sovereign. We 
may admire Lord Chatham’s great oratorical tal- 
ents and soaring spirit, but we can neither esteem 
nor respect him. His was, we believe, the most 
disastrous glory that ever intoxicated—and when 
the intoxication was over—enervated our country, 
and planted the first germs of revolutionary disease 
in the constitution. 

Lord Chatham’s lord chancellor was 
** Lord Camden, whose character did not clear up 
as he proceeded, but was clouded with shades of 
interest and irresolution, and when it veered most 
to public spirit was subject to squalls of time-serv- 
ing, as by the court it was taxed with treacherous 
amh guity.’’—vol. iii., p. 251. 

His chancellor of the exchequer was “ that mete- 
or’ Charles Townshend,* who died unexpectedly 
in 1767 :-— 


* There is an amusing instance of Townshend’s amaz- 
ing talents, and more amazing incongruities of character, 
detailed by ran can gl = 22 ;) and it is made addi- 
tionally curious by the editor's having been able to 
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** Though cut off so immaturely, it is a question 
whether he had not lived long enough for his char- 
acter. His genius could have received no acces- 
sion of brightness ; his faults only promised multi- 
plication. He had almost every great talent, and 
every little quality. His vanity exceeded even his 
abilities. With such a capacity he must have been 
the greatest man of this age, and perhaps inferior 
to no man in any age, had his faults been only in a 
moderate proportion—in short, if he had had but 
common truth, common sincerity, common honesty, 
common modesty, common steadiness, common cour- 
age, and common sense.”’ 

The Duxe or Grarron was left by the resigna- 
tion of Lord Chatham at the head of the adminis- 
tration; of which indeed, by Lord Chatham’s 
seclusion, he had all along been the effective chief 
—but Walpole (at one time in much friendship 
with him) gives the following very unfavorable es- 
timate of his fitness for the post :— 

“The negligence and disgusting coldness of the 
Duke of Grafton.’’—vol. iii., p. 106. 

** The moody and capricious temper of Grafton.’’ 
—vol. iii., p. 267. 

‘* His unfitness for the first post of the state.”’— 
vol. iv., p. 66. 

‘The king was worn out with Grafton’s negli- 
gence and impracticability.”’—p. 67. 

** His fall was universally aseribed to his pusi/- 
lanimity ; but whether betrayed by his fears or his 
friends, he had certainly been the chief author of 
his own disgrace. His haughtiness, indolence, re- 
serve, and improvidence had conjured up the storm, 
but his obstinacy and feebleness-—always relaying 
each other and always mal-d-propos—were the rad- 
ical cause of all the numerous absurdities that dis- 
colored his conduct and exposed him to deserved 
reproaches ; nor had he depth of understanding to 

. counterbaiance the defects of his temper, (p. 69.) 
’ The details of his conduct were as weak and prepos- 
terous as the great lines of it,’’ (p. 70.) 

Lorp Nortu had become chancellor of the ex- 
chequer on Mr. Townshend's death; and, on the 
Duke of Grafton’s secession, became first lord of 
the treasury ; but there was little other change in 
the ministry. 

‘* Lord North had neither system, nor principle, 
nor shame, but enjoyed the good luck of fortune 
with a gluttonish epicurism that was equally care- 
less of glory or disgrace. As a minister he had no 
foresight, no consistence, no firmness, no spirit. 
He miscarried in all he undertook in America— 
was more improvident than unfortunate, and /ess 
unfortunate than he deserved to be. If he was free 

-from vices, he was as void of virtues; and it isa 
paltry eulogium of a prime minister of a great coun- 
try—yet the best that can be allotted to Lord North 
—that though his country was ruined under his ad- 
ministration, he preserved his good humor, and nei- 
ther felt for his country nor for himself.’’—vol. iv., 
pp. 80-83. 

This character, bad as it is, of Lord North is 
one of the least defamatory in the whole work ; 
but even this ‘ paltry eulogium’’—the positive 
merit of good humor, and the negative one of not 
meaning all the mischief he did—he probably owed 
toa small fact which we have already quoted in 
another place. ‘In ¢he payments of my office 
bills,’ says Walpole, ‘*I always received jus- 


recover another and authentic account of the same trans- 
action from Sir George Colebrook’s Memoirs, which 
shows, in a remarkable way, Walpole’s style of exaggera- 
tion—but the whole is too lang to be extracted. 
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tice and civility from Lord North.’’— Works, vol. 
ii., P- 369. 

The Chancellor Bathurst— 
‘* was too poor a creature to have any weight.’’— 
vol. iv., p. 84. 

Lord Rochford—secretary of state— 
**less employed, had still less claim to sense, and 
none at all to knowledge.’’—b. 

Lord Suffolk—secretary of state— 
** his soul was harrowed by ambition, and as he 
had no parts to gratify it, he sought the despotism 
of the crown as means of gratifying his own pride. 
He was totally unpractised in business, pompous, 
ignorant, and of no parts, but affecting to be the 
head of Grenville’s late party.’’—ab. 

Lord George Germaine—secretary of state— 
‘* was proud, haughty, and desperate.’’—vol. iv., 


p. 84. 

Lord Halifar—privy seal— 

‘*a proud, empty man.’’—vol. iv., p. 208, 

Lord Hillsborough—secretary of state— 

‘‘ was a pompous composition of ignorance and 
want of judgment.’’—vol. iv., p. 199. 

Such were, according to Walpole, the talents 
and characters of the principal statesmen with 
whom George III. had to conduct the affairs of his 
empire in almost, if not altogether, the most criti- 
eal and difficult period of our history. We need 
not repeat how far we are from adopting these 
gloomy pictures as likenesses—the supposition of 
such a monstrous and yet uniform assemblage of 
knaves and fools is not merely contradicted by 
much indisputable evidence, but it outrages proba- 
bility and libels even human nature itself. But 
Walpole’s evidence must be taken altogether ;— 
we are forced to meet his representations of George 
III. by his representations of those with whom the 
king had to deal, and we must explain and correct 
Walpole’s malevolence against the objects of his 
secret enmity by thus exposing his sweeping ma- 
lignity against all mankind. 

Party, however, it must be after all confessed, is 
an odious and cancerous corruptor of the human 
heart, and it is but too certain that politicians will 
employ against one another, and even against their 
sovereign—whom they are apt to look at as a 
common plunder—both arts and violences which, 
as private gentlemen and in the ordinary inter- 
courses of man and man, would disgust their taste 
and revolt their feelings. Hear Walpole’s own 
confession of his advice to his ministerial friends 
about the very time when he was so pleased with 
the king, and the king as he fancied. so pleased 
with him, that he thought of asking a great favor 
from his majesty :— 

‘It was now the 29th of May, 1766. I pressed 

the ministers to put an end to the session to pre- 
vent their resigning before parliament rose, and to 
keep them in place till the eve of the next session ; 
that if no circumstances should arise in their favor 
during that interval, they might surprise and dis- 
tress the king by a sudden resignation, or force him 
to give them better terms.’’—-vol. ii., p. 327. 
See also the Earl of Chatham, recently loaded 
with wealth, honors, and all kinds of personal 
favor, and acknowledging the most cordial, deli- 
cate, and almost filial attentions from the king : 

‘* Growing more inflammatory, he drew a pic- 
ture of the late king, who, he said, was ¢rue, faith- 
Sul, and sincere,and who, when he disliked a man, 
always let him perceive it—a portrait intended as 
a satirical contrast to the character of the reigning 
monarch.’’—vol. iv., p. 101. 
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And in the same debate his chosen follower, Lord 
Shelburne, recently secretary of state— 

‘* was of all the most warm, agreeable to his max- 
im that the king was timid and must be fright- 
ened,’’**—vol. iv., p. 102. 

The retirement of the Duke of Grafton, whom 
the king had treated with the greatest regard, and 
who showed subsequently a due sense of his 
majesty’s personal kindness and public merits, is 
thus represented by Walpole :— 

‘* Nothing could be more distressful than the 

situation into which the Duke of Grafton had 
brought the king, and in which he abandoned him.”’ 
—vol. iv., p. 74. 
And even the Rockingham party—the best-tem- 
pered and most moderate of all the factions of the 
day—disgraced itself, says Walpole, by intrigues 
of a still deeper guilt. 

** Lord North wished to avoid a war with Spain ; 
nor was the unprejudiced part of the nation at all 
eager for war. The Rockingham party called 
for it 4o embarrass the government, and the patriots 
in the city meant to clog the operations of it.’’— 
vol. iv., p. 183. 

The king—the victim, therefore, of such pas- 
sionate and unceasing conflicts—the only fixed 
object amidst such fluctuations of interests, such 
ambition, such treachery, such violence—the one 
mediator, or rather medium, by or through whom 
all these conflicting, and strong, and greedy rival- 
ries were to be restrained, or reconciled, or pre- 
ferred—is it, we say, just—is it rational—is it 
common sense or common honesty to make the 
king in any degree responsible for these proceed- 
ings, in which he was the greatest sufferer ‘—or to 
give any credence to the various forms of vexation 
and disappointment which, according to their vari- 
ous tempers, would be taken and promulgated by 
the ‘* wn ingrat”’ and the ‘* dix mécontens’’ which 
it was his majesty’s daily and painful but inevitable 
duty to make? 

But truth at last prevails. Every new circum- 
stance of evidence that arises or transpires—even 
those that, like Walpole’s Memoirs, were designed 
for the very contrary object—have the effect of 
vindicating the character of the king, and raising 
him above the gross misrepresentations and malig- 
nity of faction in all the lustre and purity of his 
blameless character as one of the best of kings and 
the honestest of men. 


We have been so used to see Walpole’s works 
miserably edited, that we are thankful for the pres- 
ent editor’s very moderate performance of his 
task, and will not dwell on many omissions, 
several inaccuracies, and some errors with which 


he might be justly reproached. He has afforded a 
good deal of useful explanation, and has, particu- 
larly in the two last volumes, taken occasions to 
correct misstatements and mitigate the malignity 
of the author. He has availed himself for this 
purpose of a portion of the correspondence of 
George III. with Lord North, obtained for him by 


* It is remarkable that very rare and slight mention is 
made of Lord Shelburne, father of the present Marquis 
of Lansdowne, one of the most active and conspicuous 
politicians of the day, and whom we should for many 
reasons have expected to find very prominent in the 
pages of Walpole. There must be some reason for this. 
Supposing that the manuscript has been printed without 
reserve, we cannot account for its comparative silence as 


to Lord She!burne. 
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the intervention of Lord Brougham from Lord 
North’s daughter, Lady Charlotte Lindsay. He 
has been allowed to consult, and given some inter- 
esting extracts from the papers of the Duke of 
Grafton ; he has also seen some other original 
documents, and has very diligently compared the 
various printed works that bear upon the period. 
From all these sources he has, in many instances, 
exposed and corrected the errors and asperities of 
the text—but still by no means, we must say, to 
the extent that might have been fairly expected. 
His vindications are confined, if not altogether, yet 
very nearly so, to the whig statesmen, for whose 
descendants he appears to feel a personal regard— 
as the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Bedford, and 
Lord Holland. He occasionally, too—but some- 
what perfunctorily, we think—ventures to extend 
a little modicum of justice to the king. We wish 
that his exercise of this judicial power had been 
more extensive in scope and more decided in 
quality. We cannot at all agree in an opinion 
which he quotes, though he does not altogether 
adopt, from the late Lord Holland's preface to the 
first Memoirs, that ‘ it is no part of the duty of 
an editor to correct the misrepresentations or 
errors of his author.”” We doubt whether this 
would be just in almost any case, but undoubtedly 
in the case of all memoirs—and in that of those 
memoirs especially—it was Lord Holland’s edi- 
torial duty, and is the duty of every one who hap- 
pens to be, by circumstances, made accessary to 
the promulgation of misrepresentation or error, to 
do his best to supply an antidote to the poison 
which he contributes to spread. This duty is 
peculiarly strong when, as in the present case, the 
work is published at a time when the slander can 
still give pain to surviving friends and relatives as 
well as falsify history, and while there are still 
living traditions and extant documents, sufficient, 
with intelligent management, to correct it. Our 
slight censure of the editor on this point has rather 
a smack of praise—what he has done makes us 
wish that he had done more. The narrow limits, 
desultory nature, and hasty composition of an 
article in a review, have not permitted ourselves 
to notice a tithe of the corrigenda and castiganda 
of Walpole’s text; but we flatter ourselves that 
we have, now as heretofore, contributed some- 
thing to that every day more desirable object; we 
at least have omitted no opportunity of recording a 
solemn and, we hope, an useful protest against the 
persona credit and historical value of the Memoirs 


of Horace Walpole. 





Domestic Enpearments.—I hold it indeed to 
be a sure sign of a mind not poised as it ought to 
be, if it be insensible to the pleasures of home, to 
the little joys and endearments of a family, to the 
affection of relations, to the fidelity of domestics. 
Next to being well with his own conscience, the 
friendship and attachment of a man’s family and 
dependents seems to ine one of the most comfort- 
able circumstances of his lot. His situation, with 
regard to either, forms that sort of bosom comfort 
or disquiet that sticks close to him at all times and 
seasons, and which, though he may now and then 
forget it, amidst the bustle of public or the hurry 
of active life, will resume its place in his thoughts, 
and its permanent effects on his happiness, at every 
pause of ambition or of business.— Horne. 
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From the Examiner. 


The Expedition io Borneo of H.M.S. Dido, for the 
Suppression of Piracy: with Extracts from the 
Journal of James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak (now 
Agent for the British Government in Borneo.) 
By Captain the Hon. Henry Keprer, R.N. 
Two vols. Chapman & Hall. 


Tue interest and the importance of this book are 
extremely great. We do not remember a book 
that opens up graver matters of consideration ; or 
sets before us more novel incident, more heroic 
exertion, or more romantic and striking results. 

Its groundwork may be briefly stated. At the 
close of the Chinese war Captain Keppel was 
ordered to the Malacca Straits, with instructions 
for the protection of trade and the suppression of 
piracy. This station included the island of Borneo, 
(the largest island in the world, reckoning Austra- 
lia as a continent,) notorious as the centre of asys- 
tem of piracy, most atrocious in its character, and 
of terrible extent. All who are acquainted with 
the humane exertions of Sir Stamford Raffles, or 
with what Earl and Crawfurd have written of the 
people and the commerce of the Indian Archipel- 
ago, will remember the frequent discussion there 
has been of the policy and practicability of British 
colonization in those eastern seas, and the uniform 
failure of every attempt made. But the experi- 
ence of the Chinese war seems again to have forced 
attention to a subject too long dropped and disre- 
garded. The want of a harbor of refuge between 
Singapore and the Chinese sea, was particularly 
felt ; and the expedition of Captain Keppel against 
the Borneo pirates was, we may hope, the first 
fortunate step to the adoption of a policy which 
will receive government sanction in the establish- 
ment of a British settlement on the northwest coast 
of Borneo. 

For the wisdom of such a policy this book sug- 
gests strong and powerful arguments. Most of all 
in the success which has attended the romantic 
heroism of Mr. James Brooke. We hardly know 
how to describe, that we may best do it justice, 
the enterprise and devotion of this excellent man. 
Having served with distinction in the Burmese 
war, and afterwards, for health and amusement, 
visited China, the condition of the Islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago came under his notice. He 
was struck with their immense commercial re- 
sources, and with the degraded and forlorn con- 
dition of the native races. The thought occurred 
to him that he might complete and extend the 
views of Sir Stamford Raffles over that distant 
scene ; suppress piracy, extirpate the slave trade, 
and carry to the Malay people, so long the terror 
of the European merchant-vessel, the blessings of 
civilization. Possessed with this idea, he devoted 
fortune and life to its accomplishment. He came 
to England, purchased a yacht, with incredible 
skill and pains disciplined a crew, and, after three 
years of preparation, sailed in 1838 for Singapore. 
What followed, up to 1843, is the subject of the 
first volume of this work. It is made up of ex- 
tracts from Mr. Brooke’s own journal, given by 
him to Captain Keppel when they met at Singa- 
pore in the latter year. 

Mr. Brooke writes as he seems to act; with 
simple force and strong sincerity. There is no 
attempt at fine writing, no book-manufacturing, in 
his journal. It is emphatically the record of a 
man ; and none but an Englishman, we flatter our 
national pride with thinking, could have written it. 
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Its exploit is peculiarly English. Mr. Brooke be- 
longs to the race whose business it is to found 
colonies and empires; in whom firmness and dog- 
ged perseverance blend with knowledge and en- 
thusiasm ; and whom masses of men, with the 
instinct by whom they should be governed, are 
easily persuaded to obey. We can give but a few 
lines to the outline of his romantic career in these 
eastern seas; but they will suffice, we think, to 
send the reader with enteat curiosity to Captain 
Keppel’s volumes. 

india at Singapore a favorable account of the 
friendly dispositions of the ruler of Borneo, he 
abandoned his intention of proceeding to the north- 
west coast, and went to Sarawak. He found 
several of the Dyak tribes (supposed to be, as con- 
trasted with the Malays, the aborigines of Borneo) 
in rebellion against the Rajah, and was induced to 
take part in the struggle. It lasted several weeks ; 
and it is most amusing to trace its progress through 
the incidental notices of the ‘* journal.’’ The 
movements of the ** grand army”’ against the in- 
surgents, the whimsical tactics and doubtful cour- 
age displayed on both sides, and his own position 
in the midst, are sketched with great vivacity and 
humor. Inthe end the rebels are defeated ; Mr. 
Brooke induces the Rajah (though on abstract 
grounds he admits he had the worst of the argu- 
ment) to spare their lives ; and is himself straight- 
way invested with the government of the province 
of Sarawak. An eastern tale is not more inter- 
esting than this part of the book. His assumption 
of the government, the strangely-mingled confi- 
dence and awe of the native tribes, his negotiations 
with the neighboring chiefs, his patriarchal sittings 
in his hall of audience, and his gradual but decisive 
substitution of justice and peace for outrage and 
anarchy, have no parallel that we know of, except- 
ing in romance. 

So ends the first volume. The second opens 
with the personal narrative of Captain Keppel's 
expedition ; of his (so to spealt} discovery of Mr. 
Brooke ; and of the friendship that sprang up 
between them. By this remarkable man he found 
the way prepared for the permanent regeneration 
of the people he had come temporarily to assist and 
save; and their instant hearty sympathy is a very 
striking and pleasing picture. How nobly Captain 
Keppel did his work the world was told at the 
time ; how modestly, with what manly reserve 
about himself, with what generous enthusiasm for 
others, and (no slight addition) with what pietur- 
esque skill, he writes the personal narrative of his 
doings, will here be seen. The duty he had un- 
dertaken was admirably and on the whole easily 
discharged ; though not without those noble inct- 
dents of danger and daring which English seamen 
will always make or find. Nor was it common 
anti-piratieal duty. The pirates of Borneo are not 
an ordinary or a vulgar race; though inveterate 
and cruel. Their long, unchecked, continuance, 
had given their pursuit a kind of national charac- 
ter; had purged their calling of its viler reputa- 
tion; and had given them, as Captain Keppel! 
remarks, something of the status of the Vikings 
and heroic pirates of the middle ages. But the 
snake is now more than scotched, though perhaps 
not thoroughly killed ; and there is at any rate no 
reason to apprehend future serious disturbance 
from that quarter, to the schemes of commercial 
enterprise and national improvement for which 
these two gallant and enterprising Englishmen 
have so efficiently prepared the way. With valu- 
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able discussion of various points connected with 
those schemes the remainder of the work is taken 
up. We have extracts from Mr. Brooke’s journal 
to a very recent date; his examination of the 
{sland of Labuan; his appointment as British 
agent in Borneo ; his striking visit with Admiral 
Cochrane and a British fleet to the capital of the 
province with whose perpetual government the 
Sultan has invested him; and, beside several im- 
portant memoranda by himself on the opening of 
the Indian Archipelago, a document embodying 
the opinions of the late governor of Singapore, Mr. 
Crawfurd, on the subject of a settlement on the 
Borneo coast. Mr. Crawfurd recommends the 
Island of Labuan, lately ceded to the British gov- 
ernment, with regard both to military and com- 
mercial advantage ; and strongly confirms what is 
said on that subject by Mr. Brooke. 

We regret that we must be extremely brief 
with our extracts; but what we take will illus- 
trate the remarks we have made, and, for the rest, 
the reader must possess himself of the book if he 
ean. 

Captain Keppel thus describes the residence in 
which he first found Mr. Brooke at Sarawak : 
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time there was no intermission; and it was while 
smoking our cigars in the evening that the natives, 
as well as the Chinese who had become settlers, 
used to drop in, and, after creeping up, according 
to their custom, and touching the hand of their 
European Rajah, retire to the further end of the 
room and squat down upon their haunches, and 
remain a couple of hours without uttering a word, 
and then creep out again. I have seen sixty or 
seventy of an evening come in and make this sort 
of salaam. All were armed; as it is reckoned an 
insult for a Malay to appear befure the Rajah with- 
out his kris. 1 all not help remarking the 
manly independent bearing of the half savage and 
nearly naked mountain Dyak, compared with the 
sneaking deportment of the Malay.”’ 

Mr. Brooke has himself, however, a higher 
opinion of the Malay than Captain Keppel. He 
thinks the popular notion of Malay treachery 
derived rather from the Rajahs than the people ; 
he rates them much higher than the Dyak (of 
whom his accounts are most curious and start- 
ling) in civilization and intellect; and he speaks 


favorably of their cheerfulness, hospitality, and 


general domestic virtues, making only the draw- 


‘Mr. Brooke’s then residence, although equally | back of a certain love of cunning and intrigue. 


rude in structure with the abodes of the natives, 
was not without its English comforts of sofas, 
chairs, and bedsteads. It was larger than any 
other, but, like them, being built upon piles, we 
had to mount a ladder to get into it. It was situ- 
ated on the same side of the river, (the right bank,) 
next to, but rather in the rear of, the Rajah’s 
palace, with a clear space of about 150 yards be- 
tween the back and the edge of the jungle. It 
was surrounded by palisades and a ditch, forming 


a protection to sheep, goats, occasionally bullocks, 
pigeons, cats, poultry, geese, monkeys, dogs, and 


ducks. The house consisted of but one floor. A 
large room in the centre, neatly ornamented with 
every description of fire-arms, in admirable order 
and ready for use, served as an audience and mess- 
room ; and the various apartments round it as bed- 
rooms, most of them comfortably furnished with 
matted floors, easy chairs, pictures, and books, 
with much more taste and attention to comfort 
than bachelors usually display. In one corner of 
the square formed by the palisades were the 
kitchen and offices. The Europeans with Mr. 
Brooke consisted of Mr. Douglas, formerly in the 
navy, a clever young surgeon, and a gentleman of 
the name of Williamson, who, being master of the 
native language, as well as active and intelligent, 
made an excellent prime minister. Besides these 
were two others who came out in the yacht, one 
an old man-of-war’s man, who kept the arms in 
first-rate condition, and another worthy character 
who answered to the name of Charlie, and took 
eare of the accounts and charge of everything. 
These were attended by servants of different 
nations. The cooking establishment was perfect, 
and the utmost harmony prevailed. The great 
feeding time was at sunset, when Mr. Brooke 
took his seat at the head of the table, and all the 
establishment, as in days of yore, seated them- 
selves according to their respective grades. This 
hospitable board was open to all the officers of the 
Dido; and many a jovial evening we spent there. 
All Mr. Brooke’s party were characters—all had 
travelled : and never did a minute flag for want of 
some entertaining anecdote, good story, or song, 
to pass away the time. From breakfast until bed- 





Before we quote Mr. Brooke’s journal, let us 
give Captain Keppel’s picture of the death of one 
of his pirate chiefs. 

**T have already mentioned the slanghter com- 
mitted by the fire of the pinnace, under Lieutenant 
Horton, into the largest Malay prahu: and the 
account given of the scene which presented itself 
on the deck of the defeated pirate, when taken 
possession of, affords a striking proof of the charac- 
ter of these fierce rovers, resembling greatly what 
we read of the Norsemen and Scandinavians of 
early ages. Among the mortally wounded lay the 
young commander of the prahu, one of the most 
noble forms of the human race; his countenance 
handsome as the hero of Oriental romance, and his 
whole bearing wonderfully impressive and touch- 
ing. He was shot in front and through the lungs, 
and his last moments were rapidly approaching. 
He endeavored to speak, but the blood gushed 
from his mouth with the voice he vainly essayed 
to utter in words. Again and again he tried, but 
again and again the vital fluid drowned the dying 
effort. He looked as if he had something of im- 
portance which he desired to communicate, and a 
shade of disappointment and regret passed over his 
brow when he felt that every essay was unavail- 
ing, and that his manly strength and daring spirit 
were dissolving into the dark night of annihilation. 
The pitying conquerors raised him gently up, and 
he was seated in comparative ease, for the welling 
out of the blood was less distressing ; but the end 
speedily came: he folded his arms heroically 
across his wounded breast, fixed his eyes upon the 
British seamen around, and casting one last glance 
at the ocean—the theatre of his daring exploits, on 
which he had so often fought and triumphed— 
expired without a sigh. 

** The spectators, though not unused to tragical 
and sanguinary sights, were unanimous in speak- 
ing of the death of the pirate chief as the most 
affecting spectacle they had ever witnessed. A 
sculptor might have carved him as an Antinous in 
the mortal agonies of a Dying Gladiator.” 

Mr. Brooke thus describes one of the singular 
Dyak customs which, according to Captain Kep- 
pel’s bad but pardonable pun, turn their houses 
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into ‘* seulleries.’’ The reader will observe the 
good Dyak reason against reform, and the odd, but 
not wholly uncomfortable marriage ceremony. 
**Some thirty skulls were hanging from the 
roof of the apartment; and I was informed that 
they had many more in their possession ; all, how- 
ever, the heads of enemies, chiefly of the tribe of 
Sarebus. On inquiring, I was told that it is indis- 
pensably necessary a young man should procure a 
skull before he gets married. On my urging them 
that the custom would be more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, they replied that it 
was established from time immemorial, and could 
not be dispensed with. nie °. st 
wedding ceremony is curious; and, as related, is 
performed by the bride and bridegroom being 


brought in procession along the large room, where | 


a brace of fowls is placed over the bridegroom’s 
neck, which he whirls seven times round his 
head. The fowls are then killed, and their blood 
sprinkled on the forehead of the pair, which done, 
they are cooked, and eaten by the new married 
couple alone, whilst the rest feast and drink during 
the whole night.’’ 

The low civilization of the Dyaks, combined 
with their rude innocence and (on many points) 
moral superiority, is strikingly developed. 

We must have one scene from the war : 

‘The grand army was lazy, and did not take 
the field when they possessed themselves of two 
eminences, and commenced forts on each. About 
11 a.m. we got intelligence that the enemy was 
collecting on the right bank, as they had been 
heard by our scouts shouting one to another to 
gather together in order to attack the stockades in 
the course of building. Even with a knowledge 
of their usual want of caution, I could not believe 
this, but walked nevertheless to one of the forts, 
and had scarcely reached it when a universal rebel 
shout, and a simultaneous beating of the silver- 
tongued gongs, announced, as I thought, a general 
action. But though the shouts continued loud and 
furious from both sides, and a gun or two was dis- 
charged in air to refresh their courage, the enemy 
did not attack, and a heavy shower damped the 
ardor of the approaching armies and reduced all to 
inaction. Like the heroes of old, however, the 
adverse parties spoke to each other: ‘ We are 
coming, we are coming,’ exclaimed the rebels ; 
‘Lay aside your muskets and fight us with 
swords.’ ‘Come on,’ was the reply; ‘ we are 
building a stockade, and want to fight you.’ And 
so the heroes ceased to talk, but forgot to fight, 
except that the rebels opened a fire from Balidah 
from swivels, all of which went over the tops of 
the trees. Peace, or rather rest, being restored, 
our party succeeded in entrenching themselves, 
and thus gained a field which had been obstinately 
assaulted by big words and loud cries. The dis- 
tance of one fort from Balidah was about eight 
hundred yards, and manned with sixty Malays; 
whilst a party of Chinese garrisoned the other. 
Evening fell upon this innocent warfare.’’ 

And one specimen of our English Rajah’s diplo- 
macy, and manner of dealing with his new sub- 
jects, the native chiefs. It is a very whimsical 
scene. 

‘* Matari, or ‘the Sun,’ the Sakarran chief I 
have already mentioned, arrived with two boats, 
and paid me several visits. He assured me he 
wanted to enter into an agreement, to the effect, 





that neither should injure the other. To this 
treaty I was obliged to add the stipulation, that he 
was neither to pirate by sea nor by land, and not 
to go, under any pretence, into the interior of the 
country. His shrewdness and cunning were re- 
markably displayed. He began by inquiring, ifa 
tribe, either Sakarran or Sarebus, pirated on my 
territory, what I intended to do. My answer was, 
* To enter their country and lay it waste.” But he 
asked me again, ‘ You will give me, your friend, 
leave to steal a few heads occasionally '’ ‘ No,’ I 
replied, ‘ you cannot take a single head ; you can- 
not enter the country ; and if you or your country- 
men do, I will have a hundred Sakarran heads for 
every one you take here.’ He recurred to this 
request several times : ‘ just to steal one or two!’ 
as a schoolboy would ask for apples. There is no 
doubt that the two tribes of Sakarran and Sarebus 
are greatly addicted to head-hunting, and consider 
the possession as indispensable. ‘The more a man 
has, the greater his honor and rank. * * * 
I asked Matari what was the solemn form of 
agreement amongst his tribes; and he assured me 
the most solemn was drinking each other's blood, 
in which case it was considered they were bro- 
thers ; but pledging the blood of fowls was another 
and less solemn form.’’ 

In Mr. Brooke’s remarks on the colonial advan- 
tages of Labuan, he has a remark which is worth 
quoting at this time. ‘‘ As to corn,’’ he says, “it 
will unquestionably be found far cheaper to import 
than to raise it. Rice will be the chief bread-corn, 
and will come in great abundance and cheapness 
from Siam and Cochin China. No country within 
seven hundred miles of Singapore is abundant in 
corn, and none is grown in the island: yet from 
the first establishment of the settlement to the pres- 
ent time, corn has been both cheap and abundant ; 
there has been wonderfully little fluctuation, there 
are always stocks, and for many years a consider- 
able exportation.”’ 

The illustrations to the volumes are numerous, 
and very spirited. 





Tue Kentucky Giant.—It appears that there 
really is a giant, the keeper of a public house on 
the bank of the Ohio, who is a sort of a human 
mastodon, (without the humbug.) A clerical cor- 
respondent of the Christian Watchman lately paid 
him a visit, and says that he is a perfect wonder 
in human shape, walking like an elephant, and 
looking like a man from another world. He mea- 
sures eight feet and six inches in height. In 
gazing at this man, says his clerical visiter, ‘‘ We 
felt an awe greater than that produced by the pres- 
ence of a king, and a kind of shrinking away into 
our own littleness. It reminded us of the report 
of the spies sent by Moses from the wilderness 
of Paren, to search out the land of Canaan, who 
said on return—‘ We saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, there, and we were in our own sight as 
grass-hoppers, and so were we in their sight.’ ”’ 


Rice Parer.—The material which is received 
from China, under the name of rice paper, is not 
prepared from the rice grain, but is the production 
of the solah, an aquatic plant which grows pro- 
fusely in all the marshes of China. It is the pith 
of the solah of which the above paper is manu- 
factured. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LORD PALMERSTON. 


In a debate some few years ago in the House of 
Commons, Sir Robert Peel excited considerable 
merriment by calling Lord Palmerston ‘a pure 
old whig.’’ ‘The expression was felt to be an 
equivocal one. It might be taken as an ironical 
ailusion to the ostentation with which the noble 
lord then paraded what he termed “‘ whig princi- 
ples ’’ before the house,—principles which he, at 
that time, adhered to with the tenacity, and pro- 
pounded with the zeal, proverbial in recent con- 
verts: or, still in the same spirit of quizzing, the 


right honorable baronet might have meant to al-| 


lude to the weight of authority which the noble 
lord added to any intrinsic truth there might be in 
the political views referred to; because, from the 
opportunities he has had of testing the opinions of 
other political parties of which he has, during his 
long life, been a member, his preference for 
‘** whig principles ’’ might be held to be the result 
of settled conviction. There was still another 
sense in which the sly humor which dictated the 
phrase might have designed it to apply to the no- 
ble lord. 

The sexagenarian juvenility of Lord Palmer- 
ston has been the subject of much good-humored 
raillery. The public are already sufficiently famil- 
iar with the somewhat stale jokes which the news- 
papers have for some time applied to the noble lord, 
because they have chosen to assume that he, more 
than most men, sacrifices to the Graces. Lord 
Palmerston is too respectable, both in talents and 
character, to be affected by such harmless nonsense : 
more especially as it is, in point of fact, founded 
on error. Nor should we here so particularly re- 
fer to the subject, but that not only in his outward 
man, but also in his mind, the noble lord certainly 
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as a speaker ranked with the steady-paced hum- 
drums; he was almost the very last man in the 
House of Commons on whom one would have fixed 
as being likely ever to rival Lord John Russell in 
the leadership of the whig party. Suddenly, 
without apparent cause, without its being discov- 
ered that he had become possessed of the elixir of 
life, he astonished his contemporaries by the dis- 
play of a vigor which neither his youth nor mid- 
dle-age had shown : he entered the lists alike with 
the veterans and the young, ardent spirits of the 
House of Commons, proving himself a very master 
of the art which he had thus with so tardy a haste 
essayed, and raising himself to a level with the 
very best speakers, nay, even ultimately rivalling 
Lord Lyndhurst himself in the ability and power 
with which he used the ordinary weapons of party 
for the annoyance of his foes. Like the sleeping 
prince in the fairy tale, although by the influence 
of the spell half an age had passed over his bodily 
frame, the fire and energy of his early days re- 
mained. The heat, the vigor, even the rashness 
of youth, were in him most strangely combined 
with the authority and experience of more advanc- 
ed years. The hero of Godwin’s romance did not 
more secretly or more instantaneously discard the 
crust of time. Itis told of Mathews, that one of 
his most pleasing pastimes was—suddenly, chance 
wise—to mingle with any group of boys, asking to 
join in their play ; when he would by the force of 
his rare genius for imitation, throw himself com- 
pletely into the childish character, romp with them, 
laugh with them, cheat with them, quarrel with 
them; till, although they could not at first quite 
fraternize with the very tall stranger, they grad- 
ually began to look on him as less unlike them- 
selves, and, at last, admitted him to the full rights 
of companionship. Similar, one may mh 
( 


| were the feelings of the leading men of the House 





does reverse some of the usual Jaws of nature. | of Commons, when Lord Palmerston, after having 
Although from early youth he has been, in some wilfully hid his powers so long, burst out upon 
capacity or other, before the public, and, during | them as a first-rate speaker. It took them some 
the greater part of the time, in the service of the | time to believe it possible, but gradually their incre- 
state, it is only of late years that he has ‘‘ come} dulity gave way under the proofs of his ability 
out’ either as a statesman or as an orator. Per-| and vigor, and they now acknowledge to the ut- 
haps this may have arisen from constitutional indo- | most of their admiration the mistake which they, 
lence, yet the restless activity of his subsequent! in common with the noble lord himself, had made 
ministerial career almost forbids the assumption. | during so many years. Like some diseases, Lord 
It may have been because he did not desire to| Palmerston’s oratorical and political talent was 
thrust himself prominently before the public while | chronic ; it required time for its development. 

he still occupied a position in the senate, or filled; All things taken into account, Lord Palmerston 
situations in the government comparatively subor- | is, perhaps, the best debater among the whig lead- 
dinate ; but a reference to Hansard will show that| ers of the House of Commons. In the different 
at no time was the noble lord deficient in a charac- | qualities which, when combined, go to render a 
teristic propensity for self-display, although his ef- man an orator, he is excelled by many individuals 
forts in parliament for many years scarcely distin- | among his contemporaries. Lord John Russell 
guished him from the ordinary herd of level speak- | shows more tact, more intimate acquaintance with 

| 


ers. Like the blossoming of the aloe, the parliamen- | party history, (not with parties, for, in that know]- 
tary fruition of his genius, though long delayed, is| edge, Lord Palmerston beats all men living, hav- 


marvellous. Few, indeed, are the men who after | ing been a member of almost every government 
passing through a youth and manhood of indiffer- | within the memory of man,) greater skill in point- 
ence, apathy, or, at the utmost, of persevering | ing allusions to the political errors of opponents, 
mediocrity, could, long after the middle age has| and altogether more refinement in the management 
passed, after the fire of life might be supposed to | of his parliamentary case. _ In eloquence, both of 
be almost exhausted, blaze out, like the sacred | conception or in delivery, Lord Palmerston is of 
flame on the altar of the fire-worshipper, at the |course excelled by Mr. Sheil or Mr. Macaulay, 
very moment of decay. In this respect, as in| and even by men holding a far inferior rank as 
many others, Lord Palmerston is a puzzle. He | speakers. “In soundness and vigor of argument 
has begun where most men end. Long passed | he cannot stand a moment's comparison with Mr. 
over and forgotten by Fame, he suddenly recalls} Cobden or with Earl Grey, (when that nobleman 
her, and arrests her in her flight, compelling her | does justice to his own powers,) or even with Mr. 
to trumpet forth his name. Not even recognized | Charles Buller. Each speaker on his own side, in 
as a statesman, but classed among the Red Tapists ; | fact, is in advance of him in some particular quality 
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of the orator. Yet no one would for a moment 
hesitate to place Lord Palmerston amongst the first 
speakers in the House of Commons, or would deny 
that he had derived from hearing one of that noble- 
man’s speeches as much pleasure, of its kind, as if 
he had listened to the most brilliant efforts of Mac- 
aulay, the most spirit-stirring of Shiel, or the most 
skilful and satisfying of Lord John Russell. The 
peculiarity in Lord Palmerston which gives him 
this singular power of charming with an oration as 
a whole, the several parts of which are not caleu- 
lated to please, if critically analyzed, is the 
thorough and hearty spirit of partisanship not ma- 
lignant, or angry, or mean, as is that of most zeal- 
ous advocates of embodied opinion or interests, but 
frank, manly, open-hearted, and undisguised, so 
much so as to assume almost a sportive character, 
as if parliamentary politics were a mere pastime, a 
kind of relaxation from the heavier cares or labors 
of administration or of ordinary political life, in 
which all men are bound by a sort of mutual com- 
pact, answering to the laws of a game, to exert 
their utmost powers to excel or to overcome each 
other, for the sake of the distinction and applause 
which are the reward of success. 

This peculiarity must always be borne in mind 
in forming our opinion of the noble lord. He takes 
up political questions in parliament in the true 
forensic spirit, but also with much of that interest 
which an advocate feels, not so much in the fate 
of his client as in the suecess of his own efforts. 
Lord Palmerston appears to feel in a less degree 
the importance of ‘‘ whig principles’ than the 
advantage of a triumph for the whig party, and 
for himself as a member of the party. In this he 
differs from Lord John Russell, who ministers to 
party feeling only so far as it is identified with the 
principles which he considers ought to regulate 
him. Lord Palmerston, if he is one of the most 
ready, facile, clever, adroit, among the leaders of 
the whigs in either house, appears also to be one 
of the least earnest. His polities are as a garment, 
worn because it is thought to be the most becom- 
ing. As far as it is possible to divine the motives 
of public men, hidden as they sometimes are for 
years under accumulations of almost necessary 
deceit, this appears to be the ruling tendency of 
Lord Palmerston’s public character. On one sub- 
ject alone is he always terribly, inconveniently in 
earnest—the praise of his own foreign policy. 
However artificial may be his advocacy on other 
questions, however he may, when he is determined 
to make a good party speech, spur himself out of 
the languor which seems to be his habit of body 
if not of mind, no such aids to his energy are 
required when the doings of Viscount Palmerston, 
sometime her majesty’s secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, are concerned. But of this more 
hereafter. 

Lord Palmerston, in a very good speech—a 
sort of summary of the session, @ /a Lord Lynd- 
hurst, which he made at the close of the parlia- 
mentary campaign of 1842—said of Lord Stanley, 
‘*No man is a better off-hand debater than the 
noble lord, but off-hand debaters are apt to say 
whatever comes in their heads on the spur of the 
moment, without stopping to consider whether it 
is strictly the fact.’? Had the noble ex-secretary 
been engaged in painting his own portrait instead 
of Lord Stanley’s, he could not more successfully 
have hit on a leading trait. It is chiefly on this 
very account that Lord Palmerston is so useful to 
his party as a debater. A more thoroughly sin- 





cere politician would be more cautious. He would 
have more reverence for truth, more respect for 
political character. Resting his faith on principles, 
he would be more chary of trifling with the facts 
on which they are founded. But Lord Palmerston 
is a debater, not a statesman. He is a first-rate 
gladiator in the great political arena, and usually 
a successful one; but, gladiator-like, he inquires 
little whether the cause he fights in be the truth, 
being only anxious to show his own skil] and over- 
come his rival. The dexterity with which he 
fences at the case opposed to him, touching its 
vulnerable points with his sarcastic venom, or 
triumphing in the power with which he can make 
a feint of argument answer all the purposes of a 
real home-thrust, is only equalled by his corre- 
sponding watchfulness and agility in parrying the 
thrusts of an opponent, guarding himself from his 
attack, or skipping about to avoid being hit. In 
these qualities, Sir James Graham approaches the 
nearest to him. But Lord Palmerston, besides al] 
these practised arts, has also great plausibility, can 
work himself up admirably to a sham enthusiasm 
for liberal principles, (just as Sir James used, in 
former days, to give a high coloring to his con- 
servatism,) and can do it so well that it really 
requires considerable experience and observation to 
enable one to detect the difference between his 
clever imitation and the reality. He is almost 
unsurpassed in the art with which he can manage 
an argument with a show of fairness and reason, 
while only carrying it and his admirers far enough 
to serve the purpose of party in the debate. He 
seldom commits himself so far as to be laid open 
to even the most practised debaters. They may 
ridicule him upon his excessive official vanity and 
imperviousness to criticism on that score, but they 
can hardly discover a flaw in the particular case 
which it suits him for the time being to make out. 
On the other hand, he possesses himself consider- 
able power of ridicule; and when he finds the 
argument of an opponent either unanswerable, or 
that it could only be answered by alliance with 
some principle that might be turned against him- 
self, he is a great adept at getting rid of it by a 
side-wind of absurd allusion. He very well under- 
stands the temper of the house of commons, and 
especially of his own party. He knows exactly 
what will win a cheer and what ought to be 
avoided as calculated to provoke laughter in an 
assembly where appreciation of what is elevated 
in sentiment is by no means common. He is good 
at Pony omg 19 clap-traps, and an invaluable co- 
adjutor in the leadership of a party, which, for 
want of some common bond of cohesion, and dis- 
tracted as the whig-radical party was by conflict- 
ing opinion and interest, required to be kept in 
good-humor by the meaningless yet inspiriting 
generalities of liberalism. Of the sort of quasi- 
philosophical language—the slang of undefined 
but developing democracy—which pleases the 
crude, unformed minds of those who are self-chosen 
to decide on public affairs, and on the conduct of 
trained statesmen and practised politicians, Lord 
Palmerston is a master. He is clever at setting 
traps for such vain and voluntary dupes. Vague 
and vapid generalities become, under the magical 
influence of his congenial intellect, high-sounding 
and inspiring principles. His process of develop- 
ment, unlike that ascribed to the materia! world 
by a recent theorist, stops short at the nebulous 
stage. ‘To resolve these seductive immaterialities 
into their elements, so that they might form more 
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natural combinations—to allow the misty mass to 
become concrete—to let relaxed whiggism consol- 
idate itself into chartism, or even into more con- 
genial and more despised radicalism, would be 
most inconvenient and disagreeable to one who, 
like Lord Palmerston, is a thorough aristocrat in 
all his real, self-confessed thoughts and prejudices, 
and who is disposed to treat all parvenues in poli- 
tics with the genuine heartfelt contempt, the hered- 
itary hauteur, of a ‘* pure old whig.”’ 

It partly follows from these things that Lord 
Palmerston is a good political tactician. He scents 
keenly and quickly the changing wind. He proba- 
bly thinks little, but he observes much. A super- 
ficial glance is sufficient to decide him on his line 
of conduct, because the popular feeling of the hour 
is what he seeks to captivate. He is clever in the 
arithmetic of party. He counts heads, and with 
the increase of numbers correspond his swelling 
periods. This sort of time-serving policy is not 
usually favorable to political foresight, nor would 
any one be disposed to accord that quality in any 
remarkable degree to Lord Palmerston. 

Yet we are going to exhibit the noble lord in 
the character of a prophet. We would much 
rather attribute to his sagacity what we are, how- 
ever, compelled to ascribe to some unlucky acci- 
dent—the fact that he foretold not only the free- 
trade policy of Sir Robert Peel, but also the period 
of its adoption. Speaking in September, 1841, 
Lord Palmerston said, ‘* The right honorable 
baronet had said that he was not prepared to de- 
clare that he would never propose a change in the 
corn-laws ; but he certainly should not do so unless 
at the head of an united cabinet. Why, looking 
at the persons who form his administration, he 
must wait something near five years before he can 


do it.’’ It is a remarkable coincidence, that in four 
years and eight months from the date of this pre- 
diction, Sir Robert Peel introduced his measure 


for the repeal of the corn-laws. So well did the 
whigs understand their man. 

To securing success as a debater, Lord Palmer- 
ston sacrifices the hope of becoming a first-rate 
orator. It is the province of the orator, while he 
is appealing to the passions or developing the pol- 
icy of the hour, also to shape and polish his dis- 
course and to interweave in it what will render it 
interesting for all time. Such qualities and such 
objects are not to be distinguished in the excellent 
party speeches of Lord Palmerston. ‘They are 
made for the house of commons, not for posterity. 
Except in the clap-traps we have mentioned, there 
is no ambitious language, no pretence of that 
higher eloquence which will stir the hearts of 
men after the particular voice is dumb and the 
particular man dead. You cannot pick extracts 
out of his speeches which will bear reading, and 
will excite interest, apart from the context. There 
are no maxims or aphorisms, nor any poetical illus- 
trations or passages of declamatory vehemence ; 
but, on the other hand, the language is choice, 
the style pure and simple, the construction of the 
sentences correct, even elegant, and the general 
arrangement of the topics skilful in the extreme. 
The speeches seem not to be prepared with art, 
yet they are artful in the extreme; and there is a 
general harmony in the effect, such as might be 
expected from the spontaneous outpouring in argu- 
ment of a highly cultivated and well-regulated mind. 
And although, as has been said, he is chargeable 
wita inordinate garrulity on the subject of his 
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foreign administration, yet you will sometimes find 
him speaking on topics personal to himself in a 
high and gentlemanly tone, quite unaffected, and 
which is extremely impressive. It is because his 
party speeches are a sort of serious pastime that 
he can at will throw aside al] party feeling, and 
speak ‘in a manly and elevated tone on great pub- 
lic questions. One of his amusing peculiarities 
is to identify himself with his party in all their 
great proceedings. ‘‘ We’’ acceded to power; 
‘* We” brought in such a measure; ‘‘ We’’ felt 
this or that; a sort of ‘‘ I-and-my-king’’ style, 
which, in the somewhat self-important tones of 
the noble lord, and associated with his reputation 
for dictatorship in his own official) department, 
sometimes borders on the ludicrous. 

However much Lord Palmerston may fall into 
the sham-patriotic vein in his usual party speeches, 
there is one subject on which, as we have said, he 
is inconveniently in earnest. Touch his foreign 
policy, and on the instant his soul isin arms. Nay, 
he does not wait till it is touched, aspen-like though 
his vanity be on that theme. So intimately pos- 
sessed is he of the absolute excellence of his 
foreign administration, and of its importance to 
mankind, that he is unceasingly, and without being 
asked, expounding and explaining it. He defends 
himself spontaneously, without having been at- 
tacked; and he never defends himself without 
gratuitously attacking some one else. Sir Robert 
Peel once charged him, in well-sugared parlia- 
mentary phrase, with assurance. The imputation 
was well aimed; every one instantly responded to 
it; for, indeed, the noble lord has no unnecessary 
modesty in speaking of himself or his services. 
He is assiduous, and altogether unrestrained by 
delicacy, in trumpeting his own exploits as foreign 
minister. All the wars he didn’t and all the wars 
he did bring about; all his dexterous maneuvres 
by which, while proclaiming peace, he was count- 
enancing a kind of war in disguise; these have 
been paraded session after session, upon all ima- 
ginable pretexts, before the house of commons, 
till Lord Palmerston’s pertinacity has become pro- 
verbial. His amour propre, in fact, on the subject 
of his foreign policy almost takes the shape of a 
mania. His constant references to it, and the ex- 
tent to which he has trespassed on the patience of 
the house, have detracted, to a considerable extent, 
from the influence which his undeniable talents as 
a speaker, and even his admitted abilities as a 
foreign minister, have long since entitled him to 
and secured for him. He is so easily excited on 
this topic, that whatever subject he may be talking 
on, however much his speech may necessarily be 
confined to subjects of a domestic nature, his mind 
seems, by a natural affinity, to glide into the one 
great theme which occupies his thoughts. Ata 
guess, it might be hazarded that, taking the aver- 
age of his speeches during the last ten or twelve 
years, four fifths of them, at least, have consisted 
of self-praise, or self-defence, in connexion with 
his foreign policy. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Lord 
Palmerston is, therefore, held in any contempt by 
the house. Quite the reverse. They may think 
that he shows a wart of taste and tact in thus 
yielding so constantly to the ruling influence of his 
mind; but they are not the less prepared to award 
him the full amount of praise, and, what he more 
values, of attentive listening, to which his position, 
whether officially or legislatorially, entitles him. 
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They are wiuing to admit that, as the foreign min- 
ister of England, he has shown himself animated 
by something of the spirit of the great Earl of Chat- 
ham, in his magnanimous determination to uphold, 
at all hazards, the national honor. His task was 
to make a peace-at-any-price party, pursue a war- 
at-any-price policy. It was his duty, as well as his 
ardent desire, to make the English name respected 
thoughout the world. He took a high tone with 
foreign nations; and they felt that, while Lord 
Palmerston was at the head of our foreign affairs, 
they could not insult us with impunity. The 
house of commons were fully aware of these 
things, and were disposed to respect him accord- 
ingly ; but while listening to his perpetual explana- 
tions and justifications, they could not help feeling 
that a minister who was thus paltering between 
peace and war was very likely to illustrate the old 
adage, concerning the ultimate fate of him who 
tries to sit on two stools. They saw that his 
manly policy, instead of showing itself in quiet dig- 
nity, was detracted from by a restless spirit of in- 
termeddling, a habit of provoking the irritability of 
foreign nations, as if for the mere purpose of show- 
ing our strength to disregard it. An opponent 
characterized his proceedings by the terms, ‘‘ rest- 
less activity and incessant meddling.’’ Lord Pal- 
merston seems conscious that such is the opinion 
entertained of his conduct; for he has himself 
quoted the terms and deprecated such an applica- 
tion of them. 

But the verdict seems to have been pronounced 
by the house of commons, that the foreign policy 
of Lord Palmerston has been more spirited, vigor- 
ous, expert, than politic, dignified, or wise. It is 
confessed that he has enlarged views, which, per- 
haps, he has searcely had a fair opportunity of 
developing; but, at the same time, it appears to 
be felt that the steps he took to carry out those 
views acted as so many obstructions. He was for 
universal peace and free commercial intercourse, 
but he thought to obtain them by bellicose demon- 
strations. He had peace in his mouth, but war 
in his right hand. 

Out-of-doors, Lord Palmerston is very much 
misunderstood. The popular idea of him repre- 
sents him as an antiquated dandy. He is really 
nothing of the sort, but a man of unusual vigor, 
both of mind and body, upon whom time has made 
Jess impression than usual. He is not more par- 
ticular in his dress than are most men of his sta- 
tion in society; and if he be charged with sacri- 
ficing to the Graces, all we can say on the subject 
is, that we could point out a hundred members of 
the house of commons, of all ages, who are more 
open to ridicule on this score than Lord Palmer- 
ston. Any pretension he may have is, in fact, not 
personal but mental. His bearing is eminently 
that of the gentleman, quiet and unassuming, but 
manly. As a speaker, his physical powers are 
scarcely equal to what his mind prompts him to 
achieve. ‘There is a kind of faded air which you 
cannot help observing ; but this impression may, 
after all, only arise from a constitutional languor of 
manner, and from the peculiar intonation of his 
voice, which has a hollow apd fluty sound. With 
all his talents as a debater, he wants that special 
combination of personal dignity with popular qual- 
ities, which alone could qualify him to be the sole 
leader of his party, should any cause bring about 
the secession of Lord John Russell. 
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[From Dickens’ Travelling Letters, reprinting by Wiley 
and Putnam. } 

Tue Theatre of Puppets, or Marionettima fa 
mous company from Milan—is, without any excep- 
tion, the drollest exhibition I ever beheld in my 
life. I never saw anything so exquisitely ridicu- 
lous in my life. They look between four and five 
feet high, but are really much smaller; for whena 
musician in the orchestra happens to put his hat on 
the stage, it becomes alarmingly gigantic and al- 
most blots out an actor. They usually play a 
comedy and a ballet. ‘The comic man, in the com- 
edy I saw the other night, is a waiter at an ho- 
tel. There never was such a locomotive actor 
since the world began. Great pains are taken with 
him. He has extra joints in his legs, and a prac- 
tical eye, with which he winks at the pit, in a man- 
ner that is absolutely insupportable to a stranger, 
but which the initiated audience, mainly composed 
of the common people, receive (so they do every- 
thing else) quite as a matter of course, and as if he 
were aman. His spirits are prodigious. He con- 
tinually shakes his legs and winks his eye. And 
there is a heavy father, with grey hair, who sits 
down on the regular conventional stage-bank, and 
blesses his daughter in the regular conventional 
way, who is tremendous. No one would suppose 
it possible that anything short of a real man could 
be so tedious. It is the triumph of art. 

In the ballet, an enchanter runs away with the 
bride, in the very hour of her nuptials. He brings 
her to his cave, and tries to soothe her. ‘They sit 
down on a sofa, (the regular sofa! in the regular 
place, O. P. Second Entrance ') and a procession of 
musicians enter; one creature playing a drum, 
and knocking himself off his legs at every blow. 
These failing to delight her, dancers appear—four 
first; then two; the two; the flesh-colored two. 
The way in which they dance ; the height to which 
they spring ; the impossible and inhuman extent to 
which they pirouette ; the revelation of their pre- 
posterous legs ; the coming down with a pause, on 
the very tips of their toes, when the music requires 
it; the gentleman’s retiring up, when it is the 
lady’s turn; and the lady's retiring up, when it is 
the gentleman’s turn ; the final passion of a pas-de- 
deux ; and the going off with a bound!—lI shall 
never see a real ballet with a composed counte- 
nance again. 

I went another night to see these puppets act a 
play called ‘* St. Helena, or the Death of Napo- 
leon.” It began by the disclosure of Napoleon, 
with an immense head, seated on a sofa, in his 
chamber at St. Helena; to whom his valet enter- 
ed, with this obscure announcement— 

** Sir Yew ud se on Low!”’ [the ow as in cow.] 

Sir Hudson [that you could have seen his regi- 
mentals!] was a perfect mammoth of a man, to 
Napoleon; hideously ugly; with a monstrously 
disproportionate face, and a great clump for the 
lower jaw, to express his tyrannical and obdurate 
nature. He began his system of persecution by 
calling his prisoner ‘‘ General Bonaparte ;”’ to 
which the latter replied with the deepest tragedy, 
‘* Sir Yew ud se on Low, call me not thus. Re- 
peat that phrase, and leave me! I am Napoleon, 
Emperor of France !’’ Sir Yew ud se on, nothing 
daunted, proceeded to entertain him with an ordi- 
nance of the British government, regulating the 
state he should preserve, and the furniture of his 
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rooms; and limiting his attendants to four or five 
persons. ‘* Four or five for me!’’ said Napoleon. 
**Me! One hundred thousand men were lately un- 


der my sole command; and this English officer | 


talks of four or five for me!”’ Throughout the piece, 
Napoleon [who talked very like the real Napoleon, 
and was forever having small soliloquies by him- 
self] was very bitter on ‘* these English officers,’’ 
and ‘** these English soldiers’’—to the great satis- 
faction of the audience, who were perfectly de- 
lighted to have Low bullied; and who, whenever 
Low said ‘* General Bonaparte’? [which he always 
did; always receiving the same correction] quite 
execrated him. ‘Though it would be hard to say 
why, for Italians have little cause to sympathize 
with Napoleon, Heaven knows. 

There was no plot at all, except that a French 
officer, disguised as an Englishman, came to pro- 
pound a plan of escape ; and being discovered, but 
not before Napoleon had magnanimously refused 
to steal his freedom, was immediately ordered off 
by Low to be hanged. ‘Two very long speeches, 
which Low made memorable, by winding up with 
**Yas!’’ to show that he was English, brought 
down thunders of applause. Napoleon was so af- 
fected by this catastrophe, that he fainted away on 
the spot, and was carried out by two other puppets. 
Judging from what followed, it would appear that 
he never recovered the shock, for the next act 
showed him in a clean shirt in his bed, [curtains 
crimson and white,} where a lady prematurely 
dressed in mourning, brought two little children, 
who kneeled down by the bedside, while he made 
a decent end ; the last word on his lips being ‘* Vat- 
terlo.”’ 

It was unspeakably ludicrous. Bonaparte’s 
boots were so wonderfully beyond control, and did 
such marvellous things of their own accord ; doub- 
ling themselves up ; and getting under tables ; and 
dangling in the air; and sometimes skating away 
with him, out of all human knowledge, when he 
was in full speech—mischances which were not 
rendered the less absurd, by a settled melancholy 
depicted in his face. To put an end to one con- 
ference with Low, he had to go to a table, and 
read a book ; when it was the finest spectacle I ev- 
er beheld, to see his body bending over the volume, 
like a boot-jack, and his sentimental eyes glaring 
obstinately into the pit. 

He was prodigiously good, in bed, with an im- 
mense collar to his shirt, and his little hands out- 
side the counterpane. So was Dr. Antommarchi ; 
represented by a puppet with long lank hair like 
Mawworin’s, who, in consequence of some derange- 
ment of his wires, hovered about the couch like a 
vulture, and gave medical directions in the air. 
Ile was almost as good as Low, though the latter 
was great at all times—a decided brute and villain, 
beyond all possibility of mistake. Low was es- 
pecially fine at the last, when, hearing the doctor 
and the valet say, ‘* The Emperor is dead !’’ he 
pulled out his watch, and wound up the piece (not 
the watch) by exclaiming, with characteristic bru- 
tality, ‘‘ Ha! ha! Eleven minutes to six! The 
General dead! and the spy hanged !’? Which 
brought the curtain down, triumphantly. 





We observe, from the foreign papers, that the 
eareer of Mdlle. F. Elssler’s triumph at Rome, 
has been seriously traversed by an interdict placed 
on the ballet of ‘* Esmeralda,’ the '‘ de résis- 


tance of her engagement—that wor 


being pro- 
nounced dangerous to public morals. 
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{We have often selected literary notices, and occasion- 
ally longer pieces, from the New York Tribune, a very 
earnest and able paper. 

It is said that the articles marked with a star, are 
written by Miss S. Margaret Fuller—and we see by 
Wiley & Putnam’s last Trade Circular, that they are 
preparing for publication “Papers on Literature and 
Art,” by this writer. 

The following is part of one of the articles in the Tri- 
bune. ] ; 


From this private gallery we will, for the pres- 
ent, bring forward only one picture. That of a 
black nun was wont to fetter the eyes of visitors 
in the Royal Galleries of France, and my sister of 
mercy too is of that complexion. The old woman 
was recommended as a laundress by my friend, 
who had long prized her. I was immediately 
struck with the dignity and propriety of her man- 
ner. In the depth of winter she brought herself 
the heavy baskets through the slippery streets, and 
when I asked why she did not employ some 
younger person to do what was so entirely dispro- 
portioned to her strength, simply said, ‘* she lived 
alone and could not afford to hire an errand-boy.”’ 
**]t was hard for her?’ ‘* No! she was fortu- 
nate in being able to get work at her age, when 
others could do it better. Her friends were very 
good to procure it for her.’’ ‘‘ Had she a com- 
fortable home ?’’ ‘ 'Tolerably so ; she should not 
need one Jong.’* ‘* Was that a thought of joy to 
her?’ ‘* Yes; for she hoped to see again the 
husband and children from whom she had long 
been separated.”’ 

Thus much in answer to the questions ; but at 
other times the little she said was on general 
topics. It was not from her that I learnt how 
‘*the great idea of duty had held her upright’ 
through a life of incessant toil, sorrow, and be- 
reavement, and that not only she had remained 
upright, but that the character had been constantly 
progressive. Her latest act had been to take 
home a poor sick girl, who had no home of her 
own, and could not bear the idea of dying in a hos- 
pital, and maintain and nurse her through the last 
weeks of her life. ‘‘ Her eye-sight was failing, 
and she should not be able to work much longer, 
but then God would provide. Somebody ought to 
see to the poor motherless girl.”’ 

It was not merely the greatness of the act, for 
one in such circumstances, but the quiet, matter- 
of-course way in which it was done, that showed 
the habitual tone of the mind, and made us feel 
that life could hardly do more for a human being 
than to make him or her the somebody that is daily 
so deeply needed to represent the right—to do the 
plain right thing. 

** God will provide.’’ Ay, indeed, it is the poor 
who feel themselves near to the God of Love. 
** Though he slay them, still do they trust him.” 
‘**T hope,” said I to a poor apple-woman who had 
been drawn on to disclose a tale of distress that 
almost, in the mere hearing, made me weary of 
life, ** | hope I may yet see you in a happier con- 
dition.”’ ‘* With God's help,’’ she replied, with 
a smile that Raphael would have delighted to 
transfer to the canvass, a Mozart to his strains of 
angelic sweetness. All her life she had seemed 
an outcast child, still she leaned upon her Father’s 
love. 

The dignity of astate like this may vary its 
form in more or less richness and beauty of detail, 
but here is the focus of what makes life valuable. 





~~ aw emsrnaa Ia! 
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It is this spirit which makes poverty the best ser- 
vant to the ideal of human nature. I am content 
with this type, and will only quote, in addition, a 
ballad I found in a foreign periodical translated 
from Chamisso, and which forcibly recalled my 
own laundress as an equally admirable sample of 
the same class, the ideal poor, which we need for 
our consolation so long as there must be real 
poverty : 
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Among yon lines her hands have laden, 
A laundress with white hair appears, 
Alert as many a youthful maiden, 
Spite of her five-and-seventy years. 
Bravely she won those white hairs, still 
Eating the bread hard toil obtained her, 
And laboring truly to fulfil 
The duties to which God ordained her. 


Once she was young and full of gladness, 
She loved and hoped, was wooed and won ; 

Then came the matron's cares, the sadness 
No loving heart on earth may shun. 

Three babes she bore her mate ; she prayed 
Beside his sick-bed ; she was taken ; 

She saw him in the church-yard laid, 
Yet kept her faith and hope unshaken. 


The task her little ones of feeding 
She met unfaltering from that hour ; 
She taught them thrift and honest breeding, 
Her virtues were their worldly dower. 
To seek employment, one by one, 
Forth with her blessing they departed, 
And she was in the world alone, 
Alone and old, but still high-hearted. 


With frugal forethought, self-denying, 

She gathered coin, and flax she bought, 
And many a night her spindle plying, 

Good store of fine-spun thread she wrought. 
The thread was fashioned in the loom ; 

She brought it home, and calmly seated 
To work, with not a thought of gloom, 

Her decent grave clothes she completed. 


She looks on them with fond elation, 
They are her wealth, her treasure rare, 
If{er age’s pride and consolation, 
Hoarded with all a miser’s care. 
She dons the sark each Sabbath day, 
To hear the Word that faileth never ; 
Well pleased she lays it then away, 
Till she shall sleep in it forever. 


Would that my spirit witness bore me 
That, like this woman, I had done 
The work my Maker put before me, 
Duly from morn till set of sun. 
Would that life’s cup had been by me 
Quaffed in such wise and happy measure, 
And that I too might finally 
Look on my shroud with such meek pleasure.” 


Such are the noble of the earth. They do not 
repine ; they do not chafe, even in the inmost 
heart.—They feel that, whatever else may be de- 
nied or withdrawn, there remains the better part, 
which cannot be taken from them. This line ex- 
actly expresses the woman I knew : 


** Alone and old, but still high-hearted.”’ 


Will any, poor or rich, fail to feel that the chil- 
dren of such a parent were rich, when 


‘* Her virtues were their worldly dower !”’ 
Will any fail to bow the heart in assent to the 
aspiration— 


** Would that my spirit witness bore me 
That, like this woman, I had done 
The work my Maker put before me, 
Duly from morn till set of sun *?”’ 


May not that suffice to any man’s ambition? 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


We have been favored with a file of the Poly- 
nesian, the very respectable paper which is pub- 
lished at Honolulu, and is the organ of the govern- 
ment. Also, the following handsomely printed 
official documents, in pamphlet form : 

Report of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Report of the Minister of the Interior. 

Report of the Attorney General. 

Correspondence between H. H. M.'s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul General, on the subject of Rich- 
ard Charlton’s Claim to Land. 

Looking upon the Sandwich Islands as an instance 
of conversion to Christianity, unexampled in mod- 
ern history, we are greatly interested in them 
apart from political considerations; and, having 
thought it very probable that Great Britain would 
seize them as a favorable site for crippling the Ame- 
rican whale-fishery and commanding the Pacific, 
it was our intention to go carefully through all 
these voluminous files and documents. Not having 
yet done so, we avail ourselves of the following 
parts of letters from the New York correspondent 
of the Union. 

We shall be glad if an unprovoked usurpation 
of the protectorate of these peaceful islands do not 
take place, to augment the ill feeling which will 
spread through America, if the British government 
do not follow up the language of Sir Robert Peel 
in the house of commons, by hastening to settle 
the Oregon dispute upon the basis of 49°. 


‘* If the Sandwich Islands have been turned to 
Christianity, and to the pursuits of civilized life ; 
if they have prospered in agriculture, trade, and 
commerce ; if they have risen to political indepen- 
dence and importance, as well from the central 
position in the Pacific as by adopting and cultivat- 
ing the arts of civilized life, they owe it all to 
Americans. To American enterprise, to early 
American missionary labor, have they been led 
from darkness to light—from heathenish sloth and 
superstition to habits of industry and morality. To 
whom can their gratitude be more deep, their 
friendship more lasting, or their political trust and 
confidence intrusted more than to Americans? The 
correspondence, too, plainly indicates that the posi- 
tion of the Americans at Honolulu excites jealousy 
on the part of foreign governments, who would be 
glad to see it in some way superseded. They 
would prefer that all affairs of local government 
should be confided to the natives of the island, 
over whom they might succeed in gaining an 
ascendency more conducive to their interests.”’ 
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‘The diplomatic correspondence between the 
British consul-general, Wm. Miller, resident at 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, and the government 
of Hamehameh IV., king of the Sandwich Islands, 
was voluntarily commenced by the former on the 
19th of July, 1844. Mr. Miller, being jealous of 
the king’s ministers, because they were of Ameri- 
can origin, very kindly volunteers to give the king 
a string of good advice, and addresses himself 
directly to his royal highness Hamehameh IV., 
passing over the heads of his ministers. He 
commences this letter by telling the king that he 
is about visiting Tahiti, but expects to return in 
a few months, begging his serious attention to 
some suggestions he deigns to offer for his guid- 
ance, which he intended to have delivered verbally 
before his departure. He goes on to say: 

‘** They emanate from an anxious wish to pro- 
mote the welfare of your majesty, and of your 
subjects, which I am instructed to do on all befit- 
ting occasions, by my government.’ 

‘It appears he was instructed thus to gratui- 
tously interfere in the local affair of a government 
acknowledged by three powers to be independent. 

** Accompanying this note, is an address to his 
majesty, dated on the same day, directed to the 
king in person, and entitled ‘ Suggestions from 
her Britannic majesty’s consul-general to Hame- 
hameh IV., king of the Sandwich islands,’ dated 
Honolulu, July 19, 1844. 

‘He commences his ‘ suggestions’ by remind- 
ing the king ‘that the agreement between the 
British government and France, secures the sov- 
ereignty of these islands to your majesty and your 
dynasty. Being thus admitted to a place among 


independent sovereigns, I would respectfully sug- 


gest that you should select your ministers and 
other officers with care, and well define their sep- 
arate duties,’ &c. He fails to allude to the govern- 
ment of the United States, as a party to the inde- 
pendence of the islands, whose citizens not only 
civilized the people, but prepared them for the 
liberal government they enjoy, and was the first 
to recognize their independence prior to any agree- 
ment on the subject between England and France. 
Mr. Miller takes upon himself to advise the king 
also as to etiquette, and says, ‘I think it would 
be well that etiquette should be such as to permit 
the ready access to your majesty in a social man- 
ner of the representatives of those nations who 
have agreed to respect [meaning England and 
France] your majesty’s rights as an independent 
sovereign, and who would naturally give you the 
best advice in any emergency ; such, for example, 
as a conspiracy among your own officers to usurp 
your royal prerogative, of which history affords 
many examples.’ It is certain there are few ex- 
amples afforded by history of such a bold and high- 
handed interference as this proceeding develops. 
‘**It seems, according to certain regulations of 
the king and his ministers, the latter being Amer- 
icans by birth, (which is the great grievance on the 
part of the English consul,) all applications made 
for a personal audience with the king are required 
to be first made to the minister of foreign affairs, 
and that the object or nature of the business shall 
accompany the application for a personal interview. 
The Hawaiian government claim that under the 
4th clause of Lord Aberdeen’s letter of the 12th 
September, 1843, this method of access is fully 
recognized and confirmed by the British govern- 
ment. Mr. Miller, however, contends that such a 
regulation ought not to exist, ‘ that it is’ calculated 
‘to place your majesty completely in the power 
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of those ministers,’ (meaning such as might con- 
spire against his prerogative.) ‘It would be a 
departure from the ancient custoins of your islands, 
impair the love and respect of your subjects, and 
leave it in the power of those ministers to embroil 
you with your best friends, [England and France 
meant,] if it suited their private interest, national 
bias, caprice or whim.’ As far as suggestions 
for the local improvement of the town and island 
are concerned they seem well enough; but might 
as well have been directed to ministers as to the 
king. 

‘* Having forwarded this address, we hear no 
more of William Miller, consul-general, till he had 
proceeded to Tahiti and returned; when, on the 
2d August, 1845, he addresses a note to Mr. R. C. 
Wylie, foreign minister, telling him he had re- 
ceived despatches from Lord Aberdeen of such a 
nature as to render it desirable to have an audience 
with the king, and thought the nature of his busi- 
ness so important that the ministers should be 
present. 

‘*Mr. Wylie replies on the same day, informing 
Mr. Miller that the 4th article of Lord Aberdeen’s 
letter of the 12th September made it inexpedient to 
grant him a personal interview with the king unless 
the nature of his business should be previously inti- 
mated to his majesty’s ministers, and hoped Mr. 
Miller would not object to a rule which emanated 
from Lord Aberdeen himself. 

**On the 4th, Mr. Miller replies, sharply deny- 
ing the right of ministers to refuse him a personal 
audience with the king, without first intimating the 
nature of his business to them, and denies that the 
4th article of Lord Aberdeen’s letter gives them 
any such authority, and says, in accordance with 
‘the command of his government, he is obliged to 
reiterate the request,’ &c. 

‘*Mr. Wylie replies, on the same day, that as 
Mr. Miller now makes the request by command of 
his government, it can be granted without offence to 
the United States, (whose consul, on a former oc- 
casion, had been denied a similar request,) and con- 
cludes by desiring to know of Mr. Miller if such in 
reality is the command of his government? 

‘*Mr. Miller’s answer is neither polite nor in 
good temper. All the reply he thinks it necessary 
to give is, ‘ that I have a communication to make to 
the king of these islands from her majesty’s gov- 
ernment.’ He wishes the king to be informed of 
the circumstance, and of his wish for an audience, 
‘or that you will refuse to do so, any further in- 
timation of what you and your colleagues will 
** allow,”’ or will not * allow ”’ being extraneous, 
and foreign to the point in question.’ 

‘*Mr. Wylie, on the same day, 5th August, in 
reply, grants the request, on the ground that it is 
a message from her Britannic majesty’s govern- 
ment, commanded to be delivered personally, and 
appoints the next day, noon, for the desired audi- 
ence. 

** The audience was duly held, and consul-general 
Miller delivered a very remarkable address to the 
king. 

** He says he approaches his majesty by command 
of his government, and commences his message by 
saying that her Britannic majesty’s government 
approved of the suggestions and memoranda for- 
warded to his majesty the year before, on the eve 
of his leaving for Tahiti, and ‘ that the Earl of 
Aberdeen trusts that those well-judged sugges- 
tions’ ‘ would meet with that attention from you 
(the king) which they deserve.’ 

‘* 2dly. He protests against the code of etiquette 
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promulgated in July, 1844, rejecting the act or 
clause which gives ‘ a fixed and permanent prefer- 
ence to the United States over Great Britain, upon 
the plea of prior recognition of the Sandwich Isl. 
ands by the United States, and requires that this 
clause be forthwith cancelled ;’ and that her Bri- 
tannic majesty’s government declare that the com- 
missioner of the United States, unless he be ex- 
plicitly designated in his commission ‘ as a chargé 
d’affaires, is entitled to no precedence whatever 
over a British consul-general at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, under the regulations of the Congress of 
Vienna, whether the commissioner be entitled diplo- 
matic commissioner or not.’ And concludes by 
insisting, by command, that unless the commis- 
sioner appears as a chargé d’affaires, precedence 
shall be determined by priority of the dates of 
commission, &c. 

** 3dly. He informs the king that he is commanded 
by his government to insist that the land claimed by 
Mr. Charlton shall be immediately delivered up to 
him, or to any person authorized by him to take 
possession of it; on which subject, he tells the 


-_king, he had written at great length to Mr. Wylie, 


and requested that the latter might read to the king 
certain despatches addressed to him. He hoped 
the king would be led to speedy reflection, and to 
the adoption of such action as the honor of the 
islands and their sovereign chief called for. 

**On the same day (9th August) the consul sent in 
a supplement to his address to the king, the sub- 
stance of which was to the following effect : That 
the character of his credentials from his government 
were such, that his majesty the king was expected 
to attach full credit to all he would communicate on 
the part of her Britannic majesty’s government, 
and that the queen confidently anticipated that he 
would pay every attention to the representations 
which he might make on behalf of British subjects. 
‘Being thus accredited, I feel that I should be 
wanting in respect to the office I hold were I to 
consent to my access to your majesty being ob- 
structed by your advisers, or any other officers of 
your government, after | had made the necessary 
application for admission. I beg leave further to 
remark, that while her majesty’s government are 
desirous of strengthening the proper authority of 
the native rulers, Great Britain will not allow her 
subjects to be unjustly dealt with by the Sandwich 
Island government.’ ‘ Englishmen are not to be 
compelled by threats, and intimidated to take an 
oath of allegiance repugnant to them from its na- 
ture ; and when a British subject is taken up as a 
deserter by the native authorities, he must not be 
liberated solely because he has been induced to for- 
swear, or thus voluntarily foresworn, allegiance to 
his own country by becoming a Sandwich Island 
subject.’ 

**On the same day, the consul-general incloses 
Lord Aberdeen’s brief letter, in which he approved 
of the ‘ well-judged suggestions’ submitted to the 
king. 

**On the 14th of August, Mr. Wylie acknowledges 
the receipt of his suggestions by his majesty, and 
that he had awarded to them all due consideration, 
&c. On the same day, Mr. Wylie sends to the 
consul general what he terms his majesty’s vindica- 
tion against the charges of the consul-general, and 
requests that it, with accompanying letters, may be 
transmitted to her Britannic majesty’s government. 
I regret my limits will not permit me to give you 
an analysis of this vindication. 1 must reserve that 
duty for my next letter. It is sufficient to say the 





foreign minister denied the title of Mr. Charlton 
to any land on the island. This man was formerly 
an English consul at that place, and set up a ficti- 
tious claim to a large body of land. He also denied 
that ministers had obstructed his access to the king. 
He denied that the government had in any way, 
or on any occasion, ill-treated or interfered with 
British subjects. And thus the matter stood last 
September.” 





THE MONARCHIES AND THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Watsn’s letter to the National Intelligencer 
of 8th Feb., from Paris, contains some paragraphs 
which we are unwilling to lose, and copy them as 
introductory to his last letter. 


** Mr. Guizot’s avowal that he meant to operate on 
the domestic parties in our Union, will, I trust, be 
considered with you as another and an unwarranta- 
ble interference. We cannot admit, here, that 
there is an American war-party in an abstract or 
absolute sense ; but we trust there is a very large 
party preferring the hard alternative of a contest, to 
an unmanly sacrifice of national rights and interests. 
For myself, I cannot conceive how Great Britain 
can venture on a war, or why the United States 
should go to war. Aggression on her side could be 
your only motive. There is a general impression 
in Paris that the steamer of the 4th ultimo carried 
out, from the British government, instructions which 
might produce a prompt and satisfactory compro- 
mise. Mr. Guizot vouched for the entire sincerity 
of the British cabinet as to the point of peace ; and 
he did so, partially and invidiously against the 
American government and the majority in your 
house of representatives. But the question of sin- 
cerity depends in a material degree on the nature of 
the terms refused or proposed on the British side. 
The French minister did not show that the compro- 
mise tendered by President Polk was unreasonable 
or wrongful. A notion prevails in some I’rench cir- 
cles that, whether Great Britain make war or peace 
with the United States at this moment, it will not be 
on account of Oregon. The London press hails the 
theories of Mr. Guizot as an arriere ban addressed 
to the thrones—an array of monarchical Europe 
against republican America; that press responds 
vehemently to the call and cause. On the 2d in- 
stant (Monday) the Texan question was launched 
anew in the chamber of deputies hy Monsieur de 
Remusat, an author of repute in the branches of 
metaphysics and philosophical history. He pro- 
posed an amendment to the address, prescribing in- 
dependence of French political action in both hemi- 
spheres. He dwelt on the importance of the best 
understanding and sympathies between France and 
the United States, the tendency of Mr. Guizot’s 
measures and views to destroy confidence and alli- 
ance, and the self-contradiction in the reason as- 
signed for the interference in the ‘Texas case. He 
lamented that too many of the conservatives re- 
garded the American democracy as ‘a selfish mer- 
cantile nation, that no longer deserves the respect 
of the world.’ However this might be, America 
was a great territorial and maritime power, in no 
aspect the rival of France, but in every aspect her 
surest and strongest auxiliary. Mr. Guizot fol- 
lowed, in the tribune; he rather avoided a reply to 
the arguments and strictures of Mr. de Remusat ; 
he renewed the old assurances to Mr. King that the 
French government had not acted in a spirit of hos 
tility to the United States. He was quickly inter 
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rupted by Mr. Thiers—rather violently—and when 
the interruption was repeated, he took advantage of 
it to escape from the strife with Monsieur de Re- 
musat, and yielded the tribune to Thiers, who im- 
petuously reiterated the principal objections and 
doctrines of his first harangue. Mr. Guizot reén- 
tered the tribune, declining the challenge to fight 
again on the same grounds. He proceeded, how- 
ever, to declare that he meant to convince both 
Great Britain and the United States of his deter- 
mination to keep France neutral in the event of a 
war. He added that the danger was des entraine- 
ments, headlong impulses, popular impressions, 
popular movements on the American side, against 
which he sought to guard as far as possible. ‘I 
am convinced,’ he said, ‘that if a conflict occur 
between the United States and Great Britain, and 
if our policy were not positively and precisely 
marked out as it is now, we should have—you 
would have a struggle (with popular sentiment and 
party-excitement) difficult to be maintained.’ He 
proceeded to offer as one excuse for his anti-annex- 
ation endeavors, the kindred: opposition in the Uni- 
ted States, and particularly ‘ the speeches of Mr. 
Clay and many other enlightened and capable 
Americans, which he had in his portfolio.’ If do- 
mestic opposition warrants foreign interference, it 
may always impend over free countries. The pas- 
sionate apostrophes and political personalities of 
Mr. Thiers on this occasion, aroused party feelings 
in the body of the conservatives, and occasioned a 
large majority in the vote against the amendment. 
Mr. de ‘Tocqueville again failed in getting an oppor- 
tunity to deliver what he had diligently collected 
and prepared in regard to all Mr. Guizot’s practice 
and speculation. Possibly, he will give it to the 
public, ere long, in some form or other. 

** The visit-convention was under discussion two 
sittings of the week. Bilault and Vivien acquitted 
themselves with all talent in their purpose of de- 
monstrating that the commerce of France is not 
‘replaced under the exclusive supervision of her 
flag,’ that the convention throws it further within 
the power of Great Britain, and that the assump- 
tion of a right to verify whatever flag on the ocean 
is contrary to the law of nations. Abundant credit 
and acknowledgment were yielded to the American 
government for the resistance so determinatively 
and logically made in President Tyler’s message 
and Mr. Webster's despatch to Mr. Everett. The 
only able speaker on the ministerial side was a ju- 
rist of the name of Peyramont, who broke off in the 
middle of his prepared pleading, seeing that the 
chamber was utterly inattentive. 

** An exposition of the La Plata affair has been 
delivered in a speech to the chamber, by a former 
high functionary in the department of foreign af- 
fairs, who was dismissed for his active opposition 
as a deputy. No reply could be ventured. Never- 
theless, on this topic as on every other, and on the 
final passage of the address, the cabinet has un- 
precedented majorities. The conservatives were 
pledged among themselves to preserve the cabinet 
and to defeat the coalition between the left centre 
and the /eft—that is, between Mr. Thiers and Mr. 
Barrot. Such results are not a criterion of the 
sense of the chamber, especially on the American 
question. As Mr. Guizot has ascribed his proceed- 
ings against the annexation of ‘Texas to the in- 
stances of the Texan Chargé d’Affaires with the 
British and French governments, we may presume 
that Mr. Ashbel Smith will furnish suitable expla- 
nations. According to the publication of this gen- 
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tleman in a Galveston paper, he solicited the inter- 
ference of those governments, merely to obtain the 
recognition by Mexico of independence of Texas, 
by which the chief objection and main difficulty, in 
the United States, to annexation, would have been 
removed. He could supply the world with a curi- 
ous piece of diplomatic history, and a decisive 
commentary on certain denials of the French min- 
ister.” 


We now copy a large part of the letter of March 1: 


“In the Journal des Débats, of yesterday, we 
have a curious article on Mexico from the semi-of- 
ficial Madrid organ El Heraldo. The Débats pre- 
faces it with these sentences: ‘The recent revo- 
lution in Mexico has excited a lively sensation in 
Spain, where it has awakened all the old sympa- 
thies for that vast empire of the New World. 
Public opinion seems to catch with elation the idea 
of seating a Spanish prince on the ancient throne 
of Montezuma. We translate the article of FE] Her- 
aldo, which, on this occasion, is the echo of the 
whole Spanish press, and aims at rallying all par- 
ties to one opinion.’ I could wish to give you the 
entire article of the Madrid oracles, but it is too 
long. 1 must be satisfied with rendering the two 
concluding paragraphs from the French of the Dé- 
bats: ‘As soon as a Spanish prince should be 
placed on the throne of Mexico, that old jewel of 
the crown of Castile would be a free, great, and 
independent nation. Mexico would occupy a pri- 
mary station in those distant regions ; her influ- 
ence would be felt by the neighboring communi- 
ties, and, having become the rival in power and 
foreign relations with the government (the Ameri- 
can Union) that now predominates in the new world, 
the Mexican people would reach a condition of wel- 
fare and political stability unsusceptible of future 
doubt and change. European policy would sane- 
tion the transformation. England could not have 
brooked that the Republic of the Union, already 
so powerful, should go beyond its recent annexa- 
tion of Texas, and include within its domination 
the vast Mexican territory, fur that would be yield- 
ing to her rivals the means of supremacy on the 
seas. France, on her side, would see in the incor- 
poration of Mexico with the United States, the 
coup de grace for her distant possessions, which 
would soon succumb to the American colossus. In 
fine, the other European monarchies would not al- 
low the balance of power to be so far shifted in fa- 
vor of the U. States that they might be the a!most 
exclusive masters of commerce and navigation.’ 
* But the establishment of a Spanish prince on the 
throne of Mexico would be a sure pledge of order 
and peace for those remote countries—an element 
of constant resistance to the ambition of the people of 
Washington; and, besides, the protectorate of 
Spain could inspire no distrust nor apprehension ; 
for, unhappily, our government is far from holding 
the rank she possessed when Charles V. and Phil- 
ippe swayed the two hemispheres, and their flag 
was respected in Italy, Flanders, Portugal, and 
America. We cannot believe that any of the par- 
ties in Mexico will be opposed in the least to this 
project, in which she has so general and unequiv- 
ocal an interest ; the Conservatives and the Pro- 
gressists, the Absolutists and the Democrats may 
well concur when national weal and glory are in 
question.’ According to previous speculations, 
the Mexican constitutional monarchy must be 
framed on the exquisite Spanish model, which you 
know is a marvellous adaptation of the French. 
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** The ‘ leader’ of the Journal des Débats of yes- 
terday is a copious diffusion of gall against the 
United States. It smacks of Professor Chevalier’s 
spleen. ‘There is a terrible array of the mischiefs 
with which Great Britain could visit our Union in 
the event of a war—bombardments, servile insur- 
rections, blockades of all ports, destruction of the 
domestic manufactures by the impoverishment of 
the people, and all the ills on which the British 
press has descanted for the last six months, by way 
of intimidation. According to the Débats, how- 
ever, the storm which ambitious, envious Ameri- 
can demagogues labored to raise, in the hope of 
‘riding in the whirlwind,’ would be averted by 
the alarms of the seaboard for all property and 
trade, and of the western states for both their 
domestic and foreign markets. General Cass is 
signalized as the head of the war faction; ‘ even 
in Paris, in the high official station he occupied, 
he sought by his writings, under the veil of the 
transparent anonymous, to sow the seeds of ani- 
mosity between England and his country, for the 
evident purpose of a successful candidateship at 
home.’ ‘Thus saith the Débatst Under the en- 
larged entente cordiale, the new convention of visit, 
and Mr. Guizot’s theories, the gefieral’s pamphlet 
naturally incurs dire anathema. He could tell 
how complacently or with what kind of tolerance 
it was received by the ministry, when it was read 
in the proof sheets. Mr. John Quincy Adams is 
next bitterly rebuked and disparaged for his 
speech on the Oregon question. That speech is 
the more obnoxious as it produced a deep impres- 
sion—a sudden, strange sensation throughout Eu- 
rope. ‘The southern states, so often traduced by 
the Débats, has with it now the credit of defeating 
the Casses, the Adamses, and all their associates 
and disciples. Some of Mr. Calhoun’s political 
sins and vicissitudes of political fellowship are 
cited ; but he it is, with his preéminent abilities 
and universally esteemed character, who has ar- 
rested the war-chariots, and who, by his league in 
the Senate with Mr. Benton and Mr. Webster, 
will prevent all aggressive action. The coalition, 
(continues the Debats,) in 1834, of Calhoun, 
Clay, and Webster, by its eloquence, covered 
General Jackson with confusion, although it could 
not frustrate his designs. ‘Take these represen- 
tations of Monsieur Chevalier four what they are 
worth. 

‘*Nearly a page of the London Morning Chronicle 
of the 16th ultimo is taken up with the first com- 
munication of the correspondent it has stationed 
at Washington. He treats of General Cass, Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Benton, Mr. Calhoun, the Democratic 
party, the defenceless situation of the Union, 
American cupidity and ambition, and other rife 
topics, (formally distributed under large charac- 
ters,) nearly in the same strain and spirit as the 
are reported and discussed in the Journal des Dé 
bats. We may hope that the more sensible and 
impartial correspondent at Philadelphia, of the 
Chronicle, will not think himself superseded. 

‘* Mr. Gallatin’s essays on the Oregon dispute 
attract attention. His very name carries consid- 
erable weight. The Nestor deserves universal 
heed. The London Times of the 26th ultimo ex- 
amines respectfully, and finally rejects, his plan 
of a settlement. Here is the conclusion of the 
Times article : 

*** Both parties are sensible that the claims 
founded on discovery and occupancy are very debat- 
able, and admit of being cited on both sides alike. 
It is, therefore, the object of both parties to effect 








such a compromise as shall damnify neither party. 
Now, if we only get one half the harbors in De 
Fuca’s Straits, and are wholly excluded from the 
Columbia, a great injury will be done to those of 
our countrymen who have hitherto enjoyed the 
use of both. But if the harbors which are given 
to us be the worst, then we are both injured and 
insulted at once by the arrangement. Our object, 
we repeat, is not extent of territory. We wish to 
have our territory accurately defined, in order to 
prevent heartburnings and quarrels between the 
colonists of the two nations. But we contend only 
for the joint use of those privileges which have 
always been enjoyed in common by both nations, 
and the exclusive possession of which we feel 
that we have as much right to as our competitors, 
and are more able to enforce if we so choose. 
But we are unwilling to provoke a war which we 
know would be unnatural, and hope may be un- 
necessary. We are willing to cede the title of 
sovereignty and dominion over the greater part of 
the Oregon. We only require that the commer- 
cial advantages of the country be continued to us. 
We will not give up to the United States places 
** restored’? to us by Spain. We will not renounce 
our right to participate in the navigation of that 
great river which, if not discovered first, was cer- 
tainly traced furthest by our own people. The 
joint navigation of the Columbia, the right of har- 
bors on the coast, and the right of traffic for the 
Hudson's Bay servants on one bank of the river, 
are, we think, demands neither unjust nor extrav- 
agant. Nor do we think that their concession 
would be incompatible with the reserved sovereign- 
ty of the United States in the districts which are 
washed by the waters of the Columbia.’ 

‘* Some of your journals suppose the Times to be 
the organ of the British government on the Oregon 
question. It has been only that of the Hudson 
Bay Company, which, to be sure, communes and 
weighs with the government. 

‘© We have just received tidings by Havre tothe 
9th ultimo from the United States. Arbitration 
was never regarded here as suitable for your 
government. From the abstract of the official 
correspondence at Washington, we infer that Mr. 
Buchanan has maintained the advantage he gained 
in the question of title. 

‘*A telegraphic despatch announces that Sir 
Robert Peel has triumphed, so far, in the house of 
commons, by a majority of ninety-seven. It is 
still opined that there will be a dissolution ; that 
Sir Robert Peel will retire after the elections ; 
that the whigs, under Lord John Russell, will 
grasp the helm; and even that Lord Palmerston 
will get the department of foreign affairs. Be 
cautious, therefore, in repudiating this lord as a 
firebrand, and be not alarmed. Lord John Rus- 
sel’s speeches at Glasgow admonished Sir Robert 
Peel—from the whig council—that he must hasten 
to adjust the Oregon matter according to the can- 
ons of the peace societies. 

** We have just learnt the league of Paraguay 
with Corrientes against Rosas. The hostilities of 
those provinces may enable the European media- 
tors to accomplish their design. 

‘* It appears, from official letters of Lord Aber- 
deen to his minister in Switzerland, that he has 
interfered in the religious affairs of the Canton de 
Vaud. The great powers have exerted them- 
selves to preclude the success of the Democratic 
party in Berne. The whole confederation will be 
r :, : ” 
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